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VICTORIAN STUDIES 


THE IDENTITIES OF SIR RICHARD BURTON: 


THE EXPLORER AS ACTOR 


ee E ALL HAVE in the back of our minds an image of 


the typical Victorian explorer, forcing his way 

through wild nature and wilder men, reaching his 

goal by will-power, guns, and money, a worthy 

representative of the audience his Travels would 

subsequently entertain. Morally, as well as politi- 

cally, he is an imperialist; his achievement is the extension of home 

values to alien contexts. He may have his eccentricities, but his didactic 

effectiveness depends on his essential anonymity. His prose style is as 
simple as his function. 

No individual Victorian perfectly exemplifies this post-Victorian 

image, though some are very close. No one, however, seems to diverge 

from it as far as Sir Richard Burton. Brought up irregularly by expatri- 
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ate parents, Burton contrived to be sent down from Oxford in 1842 in 
order to join the East India Company’s service. Once in India his energy, 
curiosity, and command of native languages made him an invaluable 
agent for Sir Charles Napier, then engaged in reducing to order the 
newly acquired province of Sind. Five years of intelligence work, often 
in disguise, was climaxed by an investigation of the homosexual brothels 
of Karachi. His private report, accidentally circulated among superiors 
already irritated by Burton’s insubordinate spirit, blasted his career. In 
1853 he persuaded the Royal Geographical Society to finance an expedi- 
tion to Mecca and Medina in the guise of a Mohammedan pilgrim. A 
year later he repeated his feat and reached Harar in Abyssinia. A third 
expedition to Berberah with three other Indian Army officers failed 
when a mob of natives attacked the camp. The Crimean War suggested 
to Burton the possibility of raising a troop of irregulars. Troubles with 
the authorities frustrated this scheme. In 1856 he joined with Speke, 
one of his companions at Berberah, on a large scale expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa. He emerged the discoverer of Tanganyika, but quarrels with 
‘Speke soured the achievement. A trip to Salt Lake City was followed 
by marriage and the commencement of a new career as consul. His 
duties in Africa, Brazil, and the Near East were varied by exploration 
and scholarship. The climax of his official life, the Consulate at Da- 
mascus, came to an end in a welter of native and administrative 
intrigue. In 1872 he was shelved in Trieste, where for years he worked 
on his translation of the Arabian Nights, finally published in 1885. He 
died in 1890, leaving behind a memory of romantic individualism which 
still echoes in print if not in life.t Burton’s modern reputation is the 
stronger for his divergence from the Victorian explorer-type. 
Pungency, curiosity, and agility are refreshing alternatives to the 
flat simplicities of so many traveller’s reports. And his enjoyment of 
his own skill as an actor, a man who could slip through alien worlds per- 
fectly disguised as a native citizen, suggests a style of freedom more 


1 Briefly t lated into bibliographical terms, Burton's adventures take the following shape. The Indian 
period: Goa (1851); Scinde; or the Unhappy Valley (1851); Sindh, and the Races that Inhabit the Valley 
of the Indus (1851); Falconry in the Valley of the Indus (1852); Sind Revisited (1877). Mecca, Harar, Salt 
Lake City: Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah (1855-56); First Footsteps in 
East Africa (1856); The City of the Saints (1861). Central Africa: ‘'The Lake Regions of Central Equatorial 
Africa,"’ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, XXIX (1859); The Lake Regions of Central Equatorial 
Africa (1860); The Nile Basin (1864); Zanzibar (1872). Expeditions in later life: Abeokuta and the Cama- 
roons Mountains (1863); Wanderings in West Africa (1863); A Mission to Gelele (1864; The Highlands 
of the Brazil (1869); Letters from the Battlefields of Paraguay (1870); Unexplored Syria (1872); Ultima 
Thule (1875); Etruscan Bologna (1876); Two Trips to Gorilla Land (1876); The Gold Mines of Midian 
(1878); The Land of Midian (revisited) (1879); To the Gold Coast for Gold (1883). The dates above are 
of first publication. Where the edition which | have used is not the first, | indicate the fact in my notes. 
This list by no means covers the entire ground. The standard bibliography is Norman Penzer's An An- 
notated Bibliography of Sir Richard Francis Burton K.C.M.G. (London, 1923). 
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acceptable than the plain assertiveness of his rivals. His exploits imply 
that, viewed from the side, the rules of civilization, Moslem or English, 
become mere paint and costume, rigmaroles to be memorized but net 
believed. 

His biographers? tend to praise him for this theatrical aaroitness 
uncritically. They make much of his scrvulous skill in obeying the 
rules of Moslem pilgrimage and his casual contempt for English re- 
spectabilities, as if the two together made a single admirable whole of 
“unconventionality,” in which we should take vicarious satisfaction. 
But the problem is more complicated than that. Where should we look 
to find Burton’s identity? And what functions do his several masks, as 
man of action and as writer, perform for him? 

We see him, as a young man in India at the beginning of his life, 
picking up details of native customs with the combined zeal of a 
pedant and an actor. As he writes up his experiences, description of de- 

_tail involves description of personal acts: “Stooping low and ejaculating 
the ‘Ao Bacheh!’ as though I loved her, I approached, knelt down to her, 
put forth my left hand and turning the dying bird upon its back, drew 
my knife across its throat with the usual religious formula.” 

To the reader the self that comes before us is triumphantly 
Western; we should remember that in the eyes of those who saw the 
actions they were done by a man as nearly an Easterner as he could be. 
Of this Burton contrives matter for boasting before us: “‘But you, 
Sahib,’ concluded the Ameer, ‘hold your hawk just like a Beloch; and 
you look a very Sayyid. You must be a Moslem!’” (Falconry in the 
Valley of the Indus, pp. 27-28 and 24). 

At the time this was written Burton may well have felt an un- 
complicated pride in hearing such half-jocular praise. Acting as a native 
was a role satisfying enough to permit him to reject contemptuously 
the ordinary behavior of Englishmen in the East. His national self, 
when he was in this mood, was something to subvert or make fun of, 
in the simple spirit of the young man breaking the rules of childhood, 
which, during his early years in India, he certainly was. Yet there was, 
even at this time, evidence of a double mind. The more expert he be- 
came in his part, the more special lore he accumulated and put to prac- 
tice, the more chances he willingly took of ignominious or dangerous 
2 There are severcl biographies, but none supersedes Lady Isabel Burton's p ing but invaluable The 

Life of Sir Richard F. Burton (New York, 1893), which includes all the autobiographical material that has 
survived. Of the many short pieces on Burton, | have found two of special interest: an anonymous review 
of Lady Burton's book in The Edinburgh Review, CLXXVIII (1893), 439-468, really a short but concen- 
trated criticism of Burton's career from an intelligent official's point of view; and J. N. L. Baker's ‘Sir 


Richard Burton and the Nile Sources,"' English Historical Review, LIX (1944), 49-61, which deals with the 
argument between Burton and Speke. 
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exposure. We get an impression of a man momentarily fearful lest his 
English self be too well concealed, and therefore flirting with self- 
exposure. Such a proceeding could perform a double duty. If he was 
not discovered, he could feel renewed satisfaction in the efficacy of his 
lore, and consequently a renewed sense of the self the lore expressed; 
if exposure did befall him, his actual self, the concealed essence behind 
the theatricalities, would stand as it were naked, not merely in the 
eyes of a hostile world but in his own. The second contingency never 
occurred; at least, if it ever did, the occasion went unrecorded. Rumors 
circulated during Burton’s lifetime that he had been discovered during 
the Meccan pilgrimage, and had had to kill a man to preserve his secret. 
Burton always denied this, and there is certainly no reason to believe it; 
what the anecdote seems to embody is a suspicion that the deception 
was too skillful to be real; some more ordinary feat must underlie so 
fictional an exploit. And Burton seems to have shared some of his com- 
patriots’ suspicion of the mock-self, or rather of the true self which 
could value a mock-self as extravagantly as the tone of his books implied 
he did. Consider an early remark: “You see how it is that many of our 
eminent politicals — men great at Sanskrit and Arabic, who spoke Persian 
like Shirazis, and had the circle of Oriental science at their fingers’ ends; 
clever at ceremony as Hindoos, dignified in discourse as Turks, whose 
‘Reports’ were admirable in point of diction, and whose “Travels’ threat- 
ened to become standard works, turned out to be diplomatic little 
children in the end, which tries all things. They had read too much; they 
had written too much; they were a trifle too clever, and much too con- 
fident. Their vanity tempted them to shift their nationality; from 
Briton to become Greek, in order to meet Greek on the roguery field; 
and lamentably they always failed” (Unhappy Valley, 11, 7). This self- 
criticism is, to be sure, doubly modified. For one thing, when he wrote 
it Burton could not have been aware how true it would prove. And be- 
sides, it appears as a concealed joke; the passage makes fun of the 
figure to whom the book is supposedly addressed. “You” here is “John 
Bull” and John Bull, Burton tells us behind his hand, will not guess who 
he is talking about, nor understand the real bitterness beneath the 
jocularity, a bitterness which we who read the passage can now, if we 
feel generous, consider pathetic. “John Bull” will feel confirmed in his 
“enormous national self-esteem”; this is itself a joke. But it is also seri- 
ous. The nearer Burton got to the end of his life, and the more he could 
appreciate the literal truth of his youthful prediction, the clearer his 
decision became. His wife quotes him as saying to her, as he dictated 
his autobiography in the seventies, that “no man ever gets on in the 
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world, or rises to the head of affairs, unless he is a representative of his 
nation” (Isabel Burton, Life, II, 66), and if we have any doubts who this 
representative should be, we have only to turn to such expressions of 
admiration as those he used to praise his friend Drake for standing by 
him in Syria, when he spoke of the “real worth” of a “true-hearted Eng- 
lishman, staunch to the backbone, inflexible in the course of right, and 
equally disdainful of threats and promises” ( Unexplored Syria, I, 16-17). 

With such a remark we seem to come full circle, and face to face 
with the kind of character of which Burton seemed at first the polar op- 
posite. His sincerity is difficult to judge. Was he despairing of the actor's 
self when he said such things, anxious only to return to sanity and sim- 
plicity? Or was he trying on still one more role, the most difficult of all to 
impose on the world of shifting enemies and treacherous friends which 
for him was official England? We cannot ever be sure; it seems safest 
simply to recognize a variability of mood, and not attempt to call one 
real and the other the mask.® 

It is equally difficult to assay the degrees of literality and theatri- 
‘cality that are present when Burton complains of injustice. Burton the 
victim of ill-treatment is one of the roles for which he is best remem- 
bered, and about which, even now, there is least doubt. His long years 
as a consul in insignificant ports do seem a strange waste of talents for 
which an intelligent government might have found better uses. And his 
modern biographers find themselves falling easily into the tactics of a 
defense attorney, and spend pages rousing the indignation of their 
readers that a man of such heroic gifts should be so ill-treated by the 
petty world. There seem to me to be two reasons to doubt the applica- 
bility of this pattern to Burton’s case. In the first place, the pattern is 
itself a shaky construction. We need not assume that wherever there is 
‘tension or suffering, there are two sides, of which one must be innocent 
and the other guilty. Secondly, this pattern is, strictly speaking, incon- 
sistent with the other roles Burton played. For it presupposes an abso- 
lute moral universe, in which a good man may expect to prevail, or if 
he does not, to feel that his suffering is the result merely of an oversight, 
which will be put right as soon as the attention of the proper quarters is 


3 This ambiguity is as st ly marked in Burton's religious life as in his attitude towards his nation. Brought 
up casually, he came to India without religious feeling; in the course of his studies of Indian customs he 
made himself a Master Sufi, and in later life occasionally used the title. His wife was anxious to claim that 
he died a Catholic, and her biography spends some pages trying to enforce this belief (Isabel Burton, 
Life, 11, 445, and Thomas Wright, The Life of Sir Richard Burton, London, 1906, 1, 82-83 and II, 144-146). 
Her insist seems ical! isplaced for a number of reasons, but surely the main one is Burton's 
shifting feelings. Religion was vue him a social ritual like any other. Which variety he professed depended 
on the character he was playing at the moment. Unlike such men os Livingstone or Gordon he could not 
feel religion as a language in which to define the most intimote port of the self, that part which could not 
alter without entire self-destruction. For him there probably wos no such language. 
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called to it. This moral universe need not be supernatural. The ultimate 
dispenser of justice may be a government, or the press, or public opin- 
ion, as well as divine Providence. The seat from which redress is sought 
is not important as long as the victim believes it to exist, and to be open 
to his appeal. But Burton, as a connoisseur of human behavior, was ac- 
customed to treat absolutes as social inventions which are created by 
men for human purposes. As such they are worthy of the curiosity of the 
scholar. They should never be literally believed. So far as he held this 
view Burton was not in a position to profit morally by a system for 
which, on other occasions, he expressed contempt. He could, consis- 
tently with his sceptical role, consider himself badly treated, but he 
could not consider himself unfairly treated. He had rejected England, 
ostentatiously; he could not, in good conscience, expect England to re- 
ward him. 

And yet, of course he did; such inconsistency is a psychological 
commonplace. Burton wished to be “Ruffian Dick” and at the same time 
be loved by the world he shocked; and his obstinate inability to see how 
such immaturity might disgust the world is a part of his flaw. We 
should remember that Burton did in fact have opportunities to make his 
genuinely extraordinary gifts yield him a respectable career. Both in 
India at the beginning of his career and in Damascus in middle age he 
found himself in positions nobody else could have filled with every cir- 
cumstance in his favor. In each case he was forced to withdraw. The im- 
mediate responsibility for his failures can be assigned to others: to 
Napier who failed to destroy a report meant for his eyes only, and to the 
Consul-General at Beirut whose jealous ini¢yue: brought about Bur- 
ton’s recall from Damascus. The ultimate cause of both events is cer- 
tainly the protagonist's personality: scandal, contlic*. injustiee, and de- 
feat are a part of Burton’s life-style. It is possible te see him as geading 
the world into behaving badly when it would not have done so ui its 
own accord. His wife’s very different motives heiped cv «'risute to the 
stability of the image of a victim of injustice in the “ves of posterity. 
She wished him to be perfect, and so failures Sad tecessurily to be 
placed on other shoulders; her hero worshij) reinforced his sense ot 
grievance while he was alive, and made a belie? in his victimization an 
essential part of his reputation on his death. 

Instability of attitude appears in Burton’s prose style as wel! as 
in his grievances. Consider an early effort to describe something fairly 
simple, a native boat: 

... his Pattimar. 


His what? 
Ah! we forget. The gondola and barque are household words in your English ears, 
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the budgerow is beginning to own a familiar sound, but you are right — the “Patti- 
mar” requires a definition. Will you be satisfied with a pure landsman’s description 
of the article in question (Goa, p. 3) 


which will not (he goes on to say) embody a pretended acquaintance 
with larboards and starboards; these are things “we” don’t understand. 
The actual description of the boat doesn’t start until the bottom of the 
second page, and even then Burton affects to let the reader do the 
work; if “you” will “sketch . . . fill up . . . throw in” the proper details 
you will have a pattimar “in your mind's eye.” The details themselves 
appear as picturesque adjectives, each a little extravagant for the 
context: “Very long, very high, — dark, musty, — high, — eternal,” and 
“bilious-looking.” This self-conscious foolery tells us little about the 
pattimar but a good deal about Burton’s hopes and fears. He seems to 
anticipate exaggerated reactions: “What a charming facetious fellow!” 
or “Why the devil doesn’t he come to the point?” Both are reactions 
to the personality of the author. We gather that Burton’s boat will 
disintegrate unless each of its dimensions is comically embellished. The 
result is partially self-defeating; life becomes vivid but no more foreign 
than the voice of the man who describes it. Self-assertion is here a 
symptom of an anxiety which only a continued effort to hold on to the 
reader can allay. The ostensible purpose, to interest this reader in an 
alien world, is secondary to Burton’s obsessive need to remind seme- 
one of his own existence. His style throughout his work is a means to 
ensure that a self would always be present in rhetoric if not in life. 

Burton is often unsure which self this will be. He speaks in the 
sentence above as a brash young Englishman only just less ignorant 
than the home reader, and much of Goa and Falconry in the Valley of 
the Indus is written in this tone. Before Goa is over, though, Burton’s 
self-destructive restiveness breaks through, and he commences toying 
with this safe, if callow, role. He was bored in a convalescent hill sta- 
tion, so he describes the life there by telling his reader what “you” do 
there, playing billiards, smoking cigars, calling on dull people in the 
rain. Before he gets far “you” have become the pert officer he has him- 
self pretended to be up to now, and that young man is shown up for the 
idle booby he is. The reader has been tricked into an indulgence which 
recoils upon himself. And so Burton, who needs the reader's approval 
more than most authors, does his best to subvert it. 

The best of the five books* describing Burton’s Indian period 


4 There are further reminiscences of Indian life in the memoirs incorporated in his wife's biography. It is a 
great pity that Burton did not express his experience of India, native and white, in a single book. Such a 
work might have anticipated Plain Tales from the Hills by a generation. 
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is Scinde; or the Unhappy Valley, a book which deserves rediscovery. 
One reason for its easy-going charm is Burton’s momentary solution of 
his rhetorical problem. In the Unhappy Valley his “you” or mock reader 
has become a full-fledged character, John Bull, a “dear, fat, old, testy, 
but very unbloodthirsty papa de famille,” whom Burton affects to lead 
about the countryside, introducing him to its curiosities. Such a device 
saves his real reader from the jocular contempt Burton plays on his 
creation, for no one would identify with so ridiculous a symbol of home 
interest in foreign parts. We can sit back and enjoy the book without 
feeling affronted. But before he is finished the note of bitterness returns. 

Burton reminds his guest not to forget his souvenirs. “Have you 
all your curios, your treasures, safe and sound?” As he imagines what 
these would be, Burton’s satiric powers run away with him: “Your 
cigar cases, worsted boxes, work-boxes, etius and inkstands, cut out of 
the bhan-trees and covered over with successive coatings of contrasting 
colours, into which are punched grotesque and complicated patterns? 
The reed fauteuil? — it will make a capital chair for the garden of your 
suburban villa, and another famous tale-trap. The grass sandals worn 
by the people of the hills? Your dagger and signet-ring, with the ‘Jan 
Bool’? Your handsome posteen, and your embroidered leather coat?” 
(Unhappy Valley, II, 295). This list, embodying his exacerbated sensi- 
tivity to English conventionalities, is also a parody of his own relation 
to those at home, who must read his books with the same motives with 
which they listen to the tales of the returned John Bull. Burton’s 
knowledge of Oriental life is, as far as the world is concerned, of the 
same value as the physical “curios” he holds up to such scorn, mere 
picturesque scraps of information. The ultimate end of his adventures 
into native life is a return to the parlor from which he was so anxious 
to escape. 

The most interesting act of his Sind career goes unmentioned, 
and the record he made of it is lost. We know from the Terminal Essay 
in the last volume of the Arabian Nights that Sir Charles Napier, hearing 
of homosexual brothels in Karachi, and fearful lest his troops be cor- 
rupted, employed Burton, who he knew could pass among the natives 
in disguise, as his agent to investigate and report, promising that his 
account would not pass beyond himself. Burton disappeared into the 
Sindian underworld and on his return wrote a full description. Napier 
presumably enjoyed the report; the conqueror of Sind was, from all 
accounts, just the reader Burton had been looking for; and his matter, 
for once, was automatically interesting. Sexual customs are bound to 
seem more significant than any other kind of social behavior, and the 
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man who could find them out would prove to a heroic degree his 
curiosity, his power to shift into an alien world, his deviiish ingenuity. 
To our respect for these qualities is added a shiver of fascinated dis- 
gust — did Burton feel obliged to take advantage of the services these 
brothels offered? His modern biographers enjoy titillating their readers 
with such thoughts, aware that Burton’s authority as a hero is strongly 
charged with a glamor we most convincingly explain as sexual in origin.® 
Yet the insinuation is easily put aside; we know that Burton was not 
circumcised until just before his expedition to Arabia,® and he could 
therefore scarcely have risked any behavior which would have at once 
proved him an infidel at any time before that operation. His informa- 
tion must have come from hearsay eked out by observation, like most of 
the non-sexual material that fills his respectable books. 

Napier read his report, but neglected to destroy it or return it 
to Burton. On Napier’s recall it was sent to the Bombay Government 
“with sundry other reports” by accident or malice and there read by 
hostile officials who, Burton felt, saw to it that his career was blasted. 
His most interesting adventure had found the worst possible reader. 
The incident is a grotesque episode in his struggles for an appropriate 
tone.* 


The climax of his life is of course the journey through Arabia. 
The main outlines of his exploit are sufficiently familiar not to need 
repeating here. For once he succeeded in performing an extraordinary 
action and in fully accounting for it in a single book. His choice of action 
was inspired. A pilgrimage to Mecca in disguise allowed him to employ 


5 See Fairfax Downey, Burton — Arabian Nights Adventurer (New York, 1931), pp. 50-51 and Seton Dear- 
den, Burton of Arabia (New York, 1937), pp. 19-20. 

6 The ultimate source of this information | do not know. The fact is referred to in the earliest biography, 
A Sketch of the Coreer of Richard F. Burton, by Alfred Bates Richards, Andrew Wilson, and St. Clair 
Baddeley (London, 1886), p. 45. 

7 The bibliographical history of this famous report is ob The episede is not tioned in the early 
biographies. Dearden has a misleading note referring to the report under the title ‘‘Report on Karachi 
Manners and Customs'’ and follows this title with a place and date, Bombay, 1855, thus suggesting that 
the report was published. He also refers his reader to the Terminal Essay, from which he and Downey 
obviously got their information. The Terminal Essay itself has a note, which tells us that the other reports, 
with which the Karachi report was sent to Bombay, were printed by the Bombay government in 1855 in a 
series of Selections from its records, with the titles, ‘‘Notes on the Population of Sind, etc."' and ‘‘Brief 
Notes on the Modes of Intoxication, etc.'’ There is nothing to say what happened to the Karachi report. 
lady Burton refers to two reports, ‘General Notes on Sind,’’ and ‘‘Notes on the Population of Sind,”’ 
which she says were ‘‘brought out'’ in 1849 by the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, and the 
government Records (Life, |, 158). Penzer gives these two reports with what we must suppose to be their 
correct titles and dates of publication (Bibliography, p. 198). He says he bought what must have been 
nearly the last copies at the India Office in 1921. He goes on to say that ‘‘The Text on the same page 
(of the Terminal Essay) shows that by mistake an earlier report (de paedicatione), specially written ot 
Sir Charles Napler's request, was sent to Bombay with the other two. The result was that Burton was re- 
lieved of his duties and the report was in all probability burned.'’ Dearden's implication that the report 
was published is presumably the result of a confusion of it with its innocuous fellows. We must probably 
remain content with Penzer's guess as to its ultimate fate. 
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the knowledge he had accumulated in Sind on an affair of as great 
secrecy and daring as the trip through the Karachi brothels, with the 
advantage that blasphemy could be publicized as perversion could not. 
And his style matched the action. Hence, perhaps, the exuberance with 
which the book was written, and the popularity it still retains. He threw 
himself into the adventure with fanatic care; entering Egypt as a 
Persian gentleman, he shifted to the role of Darwaysh or Dervish, and 
finally to that of a Pathan, which he maintained to the end. His justi- 
fication for the second of these transformations explains the delight 
they all gave him. “No character in the Moslem world is so proper for 
disguise as that of the Darwaysh. It is assumed by all ranks, ages, and 
creeds; by the nobleman who has been disgraced at court, and by the 
peasant who is too idle to till the ground; by Dives, who is weary of life, 
and by Lazarus, who begs his bread from door to door.”* 

The role of Darwaysh stands for his theatrical power generally, 
which enables him to dominate in imagination the whole of that society 
his disguises allow him to penetrate, by seizing on the weakness of 
each division within it. His is the universal knowledge of the under- 
world, aware of each man’s criminal side and so equipped to govern 
by manipulation and secrecy. Above all, Darwayshhood means ideal 
freedom; since the role does not identify its player as a member of any 
one group or an inhabitant of any one place, it embodies the drive to de- 
tach oneself from local commitments which makes up so great a part of 
the glamor of Burton’s career. 

When Burton finally settles on his disguise, he becomes a Pathan 
merchant who has lived all his life in Rangoon, and sets about acquiring 
a medical reputation. The role of doctor shares some advantages with 
that of Darwaysh; Burton shows himself a man of knowledge, whose 
trade makes men of all classes his suppliants. As a doctor he is sure 
of respect from the Moslems wherever he goes. As a pretended doctor 
he is something else. “This is what I did,” his tone says, “Was I not a 
clever fellow; so clever I can afford to look a fool in your eyes.” For his 
sarcastic attitude towards the absurdity of his patients is allowed to 
touch himself. He depreciates the world by depreciating the self which 
so punctiliously humors it. His jokes at his Egyptian patients’ efforts to 
assert their dignity embody a judgment on the English. “If you” the 
argument runs, “are willing to pride yourselves on the skill with which 
you satisfy the absurd requirements of life, and demand a reward in the 
form of respect for your dignity as a victim of convention, I will explain 


8 A Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah, Bohn Libraries (London, 1907), 1, 14. 
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you to yourselves by parody, exaggerating your behavior in an alien 
context.” 

Burton’s medical career in Cairo embodies in miniature a good 
part of the meaning of his whole Arabian exploit. Certainly the strain 
of buffoonery continues through the book, sometimes in curious ways; 
he risks discovery at one point by his willingness (for no good motive ) 
to get drunk with a psychotic Albanian; at another he boasts of gaining 
power over his fellow pilgrims by lending them money with the inten- 
tion of gaining credit among them by cancelling the debt later on. This 
stratagem exposes his own petty cunning to as much criticism as the 
greedy dishonesty of the Moslems; but he is unabashed; to succeed on 
the terms he has set himelf is to become a minor rogue, and Burton is 
confident that his heroic claims are reinforced by the frank charlatanism 
on which they are based. 

There is no point in rehearsing here the tale of his adventures 
on the way to the holy cities. Something new does fitfully appear when 
he enters Medina and commences the holy visitations and ceremonies 
a pilgrim is expected to go through. We expect to hear of these as we 
have heard of other customs, religious as well as secular; it seems for a 
moment odd that Burton should fail to employ so striking an oppor- 
tunity for the use of his light cunning tone; indeed, it may seem incon- 
sistent of him not to do so at the center of the book. Yet his manner of 
describing these traditional religious acts is less invaded with his own 
personality than any other such description in the book. He speaks 
seriously and fully, in the manner of a man with an interesting subject, 
but no private case to prove. The total impression the book makes is 
blasphemous, but this section of it is not. As he tells us what he did, it is 
for once hard to distinguish the man from his role, and we are tempted 
to try to account for this by pointing to some quality in the experience 
itself. Burton in later life flirted with the notion that he was a Moham- 
medan more than anything else; he became a Sufi in India; now he had 
made the obligatory pilgrimage; here he was acting in every respect as 
a pious Moslem; who could question the reality of an allegiance he had 
earned with such pains? The Moslem religion is not, we might notice, a 
theatrical one to Moslems themselves. They are not aware, as Christians 
have tended to be, of a difference between their daily selves and the 
selves defined by their religious language. Moslem ritual is closely 
connected with the minute details of ordinary existence, each of which 
is connected with prayers and practices, which, for a pious man, sanc- 
tion it in God’s eyes. This means that to become or to pretend to become 
an inhabitant of a Moslem country is to become a member of Islam. 
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Hence, perhaps, the meaninglessness of the charge of apostasy or in- 
sincerity to Burton’s ears, which we have already glanced at. For if one 
became a Moslem by becoming a Pathan pilgrim, and if religion meant 
a series of actions, then he who performed the acts became as good a 
member of the faith as any man born in it. The doubleness of Burton’s 
self-definition, as an Englishman and as a Moslem, here falls away. And 
as a consequence the tongue-in-cheek tone with which that doubleness 
is brought before the reader momentarily vanishes. He is simply what 
he was obliged to do, and a simple thoroughness is his only duty to his 
reader. 

But this does not last; he falls back and becomes aware of the 
ambiguity of his position. Characteristically, this awareness takes the 
form of tactless self-assertion. The climactic moment of the Pilgrimage 
is a glaring exception to the observation I have just made. “There it lay 
at last,” he says, as he arrives to make his circumambulation of the 
Ka’abah, and flourishes a few adjectives: “gloomy, strange, unique”; “I 
may truly say that, of all the worshippers who clung weeping to the 
curtain, or who pressed their beating hearts to the stone, none felt for 
the moment a deeper emotion than did the Haji from the far-north” 
( Pilgrimage, II, 160-161 ). He flirts for a moment with feelings that may 
at the time have included the range from which he here disassociates 
himself; “But, to confess humbling truth, theirs was the high feeling of 
religious enthusiasm, mine was the ecstasy of gratified pride.” The 
truth, if it is the truth, is not humbling. Why should he affect at such a 
moment to think himself the moral inferior of the dirty fanatics around 
him? We know he does not really place himself beneath them, nor is 
he ordinarily ashamed of pride. But he must remind himself and his 
reader who he is. It is typical that he should do so jauntily and inac- 
curately. 

The trip to Harar which followed is the same thing over again. 
Once more there is a mysterious city, the adoption of a disguise, a soli- 
tary journey, diplomacy, and escape. Our interest in the exploit is 
diminished, as often with Burton, by the mere fact that it is a repetition 
of an action he has already done well. It is as if he could think of no way 
to improve upon a pattern of behavior which, for once, had proved 
entirely successful. First Footsteps in East Africa is chiefly memorable 
for the details of native life, which spill from sentence to sentence, from 
text to footnote. Burton’s addiction to footnotes, which starts as the 
result of a conflict between the narrative order and the order of a 
treatise, ends in destroying all order, for it encourages continual self- 
interruption and permits him to put off permanently the toil of deciding 
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what is relevant and what not. Such a style echoes and defines a reality 
broken into minor pieces, each charged with the vigor of the observer, 
no one piece taking precedence over the others or suggesting a formula 
for organizing the mass. This is not altogether a bad thing; Burton’s 
appeal is to idle curiosity, a state of mind prepared to entertain for a 
second or two odd scraps of knowledge, and see the mysterious city of 
Harar as a network of “narrow lanes, up hill and down dale, strewed 
with gigantic rubbish heaps, upon which repose packs of mangy or 
one-eyed dogs.”® We remember that Arabia, Sind, and Goa have been 
dingy and old; sometimes these qualities have been unpleasant to the 
traveler but more often the minor insignificancies of half-civilized 
scenes have pleased him. 

After his short and quarrelsome service in the Crimea, Burton 
found a new role. He decided to explore the sources of the Nile. Bur- 
ton’s attitude toward exploration is cynical. He is very conscious of the 
audience at home, who have read too many books on African travel. Yet: 
“The theme has remoteness and obscurity of place, difference of cus- 
tom, marvellousness of hearsay; events passing strange yet credible; 
sometimes barbaric splendour, generally luxuriance of nature, savage 
life, personal danger and suffering always borne (in books) with pa- 
tience, dignity, and even enthusiasm” (Zanzibar, II, 140-141). And he 
is aware that the public that wants these things will reward the man 
who brings to light “the Coy Fountains” concealed for so long. The 
question is, has he the necessary talent? Can he adapt himself as easily 
to the duties of a British explorer as to those of a Moslem pilgrim? 
Would it not be too close an approximation to the behavior he has been 
at such pains to escape? 

There was even something ludicrous in such activity to the cos- 
mopolitan eye. In a later book he fancied “a band of negro explorers 
marching uninvited through the Squire’s manor, strewing his lawn and 
tennis-ground with all manner of rubbish, housing their belongings in 
his dining-and-drawing-and best bedrooms, which are at once vacated 
by his wife and family; turning his cook out of his or her kitchen; call- 
ing for the keys of his dairy and poultry-yard, hot-houses and cellar; 
and rummaging the whole mansion for curios and heirlooms interesting 
to the negro anthropologist” (Gold Coast for Gold, Il, 190). A tu 
quoque revenge on the public that provided moral sponsorship of such 
an expedition as he contemplated might very well have its appealing 
side. Then too, the sources of the Nile were a mystery, and he had made 


® First Footsteps in East Africa, Memorial Edition (London, 1894), II, 14. 
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a career of penetrating mysteries, of aggrandizing himself at their ex- 
pense. The Nile sources were as worthwhile a goal as Mecca; better 
than Harar because better known to the public. He had made a mess 
of his Crimean service; he had cut his Indian traces; only by piling one 
exploit on another could he maintain the reputation which had to serve 
as his substitute for professional credit. 

One senses that the quarrel with his companion, Speke, which 
grew up in the course of the journey and led to such disastrous results 
to both men in the years following, was in part due to the fact that 
Speke, the scientist and Himalayan athlete, seemed to fit the conven- 
tional role of explorer so closely. He knew nothing of the natives, had 
no curiosity, despised black skins, and would have his way at all costs. 
In Burton’s eyes Speke came to represent everything that was most 
despicable in the Anglo-Indian character. But as we have seen, Bur- 
ton’s contempt for that character was mixed with jealousy and self- 
doubt. The quarrel with Speke was a revival of his quarrel with his 
own unresolved identity. 

The experience of exploration proved agonizing and incoherent. 
The journey seems to have no form of its own. Day by day his men at- 
tempt to desert, the negro chiefs prevaricate and steal, Speke is in- 
competent, and both men fall sick with fever, which turns all their im- 
pressions to a painful blur and makes an overpowering sense of weak- 
ness and fear of failure their master emotion. The only relief comes 
during short rests at the Arab trading stations, where Burton can feel 
himself for a while “at home.” Tanganyika is eventually achieved, but 
the all-important question regarding the direction of the flow of the 
river at its northern head is left unsolved; Speke’s diplomacy was in- 
sufficient to persuade their guides to lead them through enemy coun- 
try. On the return Speke is sent to see if there is anything in the story 
of a still larger lake to the northeast; he returns to claim he has dis- 
cevered the source of the White Nile. Burton irritably dismisses an 
intuition his companion cannot support with geographical arguments, 
and they regain the coast, near enemies. 

As in the case of his Indian life, Burton failed to concentrate his 
experience in a single book. His report (1859) to the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society is straightforward but dull; The Lake Regions of Central 
Africa (1860) and Zanzibar (1872) are evidence of hard work flavored 
with self-pity. Personality does reappear in The Nile Basin (1864) 
written to defend his theories about the sources of the Nile against the 
arguments advanced by his old rival Speke, but only as paranoid rancor. 
In effect, the only part of the experience of Central Africa with which 
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Burton could find himself vitally involved, and therefore the only part 
he could express in words that (however unpleasantly) bear the in- 
dispensable signature of an individual voice, was that which could be 
abstracted as a problem in geography, and made a vehicle for a per- 
sonal fight.!° 

I have already quoted from some of the books Burton wrote dur- 
ing his consulships, to illustrate some general point about the selves his 
career exhibits, and this is the only interest they are likely to have even 
for Burton specialists. All we see as we look over these books and the 
experiences they record are succedanea (to use a favorite Burtonism ) 
for exploration, meaningless repetition in a minor key of earlier themes. 
He goes to Salt Lake City, as an almost conscious self-parody of his 
pilgrimage to Mecca; he climbs mountains and travels down rivers. 
The most interesting of these later expeditions, to Burton himself, is 
his attempt to find gold in Midian, which he wished his reader to con- 
sider a sequel to the Pilgrimage. It was in fact the very reverse in every 
respect but the setting. He went as the leader of an expedition, with 
the support of the Egyptian government; he tried twice to find gold; a 
third expedition was cancelled on Ismail’s fall from power. Burton’s 
two books on his efforts show him as a pompous, irritable snob, gracious 
to those in power: “I need hardly say that his Highness at once saw the 
gist of the matter . . .” and venomous to underlings whose efforts to find 
gold proved disappointing: “We must not be too hard upon M. Marie. 
He is an engineer, utterly ignorant of mineralogy and of assaying; he 
was told off to do the duty, and he did it as well as he could — in other 
words, very badly” (Land of Midian Revisited, Il, 252 and I, xvii). 
Burton returned to Cairo with twenty-five tons of dirt and had it ex- 
hibited elaborately to the world. As with his Tanganyika argument, he 
would not be persuaded he was anything but a success. He sailed to 
Trieste convinced again he was the victim of injustice. 

At the end of his life he began a new career as a translator. The 
Arabian Nights was a great triumph, and Burton knew very well why. 
The notes and Terminal Essay to that work revive the long-buried 
Karachi report in a form that made his Sindian knowledge presentable, 


10 Boker (see n. 2) points out that Burton's belief that Tanganyika rather than the Victoria Nyanza was the 
southernmost source of the Nile developed after his return; his first accounts describe the lake as a sink 
without effluent, whose waters are kept level by evaporation (see lake Regions, ||, 141-142 and JRGS, 
XXIX [1359], 237). Mr. Baker's article goes on to tell us that far from being a scorned outcast, Burton 

ctually had the arg pretty well his own way from Speke's death until the claims of Tanganyika 
were exploded by Cameron's discovery of a western effluent from that lake into the Congo Basin, and 
Stanley proved the Victoria Nyanza (which Burton held to be a group of small lakes) a single body of 
water by circumnavigating it. 
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though just barely, to the British public. Here was a topic on which he 
could challenge the “mauvaise honte, the false delicacy, and the in- 
grained prejudices of the age”! on terms most congenial to himself. In 
these notes and essay his tone regains the vigor and intimacy of his best 
years, leaving behind the diseased egotism of the later books of ex- 
ploration. He is talking on a subject he knows better than any man 
living, a subject that must be interesting to all; above all a subject 
which permits a direct ch: llenge to the conventional world. The role of 
ethnologist is at hand to defend him should he need defense. He and his 
reader can get together and talk over, as fellow men of the world, the 
curious possibilities of another civilization. Burton’s specialty is 
pederasty. The section of the Terminal Essay devoted to this branch of 
the subject is exhaustive. There are two stories in the Nights which in- 
volve pederasty, and Burton makes the most of them, but it is clear that 
the amount of space devoted to this lore is not determined by its rele- 
vance to the Nights themselves. 

Sexuality does enter his travel books in various places. It is 
glanced at in the Pilgrimage and in First Footsteps, and much of the 
interest of his trip to Utah or to the king of Dahomey lies in the sexual 
secrets of these communities. But Burton learned nothing about polyg- 
amy or the Amazons that any bookish traveler who took the trouble 
might not learn. The Nights are in a different class to the degree that 
Burton convinces us that his unique familiarity with sex in the Moslem 
world derives from practical experience. 

It is difficult to assess the relevance of this old man’s hobby to 
the geographical adventures it replaces. We may dismiss it as simply 
the fantasy life of impotence in both author and reader, the faint echo 
of the old Sindian adventure, which meant so much once, and serves at 
last to warm the heart of a sick failure. Yet when Burton is remembered, 
he is thought of as the pilgrim of Mecca, and the translator of the 
Nights; to the public these are the only successful things he ever did. 
It would be comforting if we could make some meaningful connection 
between the two roles of sexual investigator and heroic adventurer. 
The most obvious explains something, but not all; we may read his 
geographical exploits as simple metaphors for sexual curiosity, and 
interpret the penetration of the sacred secrets of Arabia or Africa as the 
symbol of an interest heroes share with cowards, which simply came to 
the surface when its possessor was too old for either the real or the 


11 ‘*Notes on Certain Matters Connected with the Dahoman,'’ Memoirs Read before the Anthropological 
Society of London, | (1863-64), 308-321. 
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symbolic act. But this solution makes the merely verbal daring of an old 
man more real than the practical audacity of youth, and an extraordi- 
nary action a substitute representation of a common fantasy. Such an 
answer is harder to explain than the problem it seeks to solve. Yet the 
problem is real; the interest of his mysterious journeys is importantly 
if obscurely qualified by his sexual curiosity. 

I should guess myself that the connection is to be made by bring- 
ing to mind Burton’s didactic appeal, his authority as a counter-image 
to the heroics of more conventional men. That Burton should make sex 
his prime secret, the secret only he is able to find out and communicate, 
powerfully enhances his authority, his suggestion that freedom for the 
self lies in superior knowledge, and that by knowing the world, by 
breaking it down into a group of customs and rituals, we render these 
customs and rituals innocuous. For no convention is so threatening as 
that which embodies societies’ views of sexual behavior. 

Yet the role of scholar, even of important secrets, is not in itself 
a solution to the problem of identity; as Burton practised it, it amounts 
to one more negative gesture in a life made up of rejections. We can see 
him announcing that he is not an ordinary Anglo-Indian, an ordinary 
explorer, an ordinary consul; now he asserts in effect that he is not 
inhibited by false shame. What he is is still undecided. His life remains 
essentially putative and rhetorical, a theatrical gesture exploiting the 
attitudes it rejects. 

To press any distance into the personality Burton displays to the 
world is to discover uncertainty, failure, perhaps shoddiness. But these 
qualities do not so much expose his unfitness to stand as an example of 
a type of heroic development as illustrate in pathological form key 
aspects of that type. His egotism, for example, can be seen as one more 
symptom of that inability to make up his mind who he was which 
provided the motive force to so much in his career. When he had no 
other role to act he acted: Richard Burton; if he could not decide who 
Richard Burton was, his wife would decide for him. And the vulgarity is 
a product of his excessive anxiety to discover a sympathetic reader, who 
could help to identify him by forgiving and admiring the self his 
words created. That protean restlessness on which his exploits were 
based accounts for the misapplications as well as the triumphs of his 
personal power. 
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JOHN STUART MILL: LETTERS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830 


N His Autobiography John Stuart Mill records briefly the effect upon 
him of the French Revolution of July 1830: “It roused my utmost 
enthusiasm, and gave me, as it were, a new existence. I went at once 

to Paris, was introduced to Lafayette, and laid the groundwork of the 
intercourse I afterwards kept up with several of the active chiefs of the 
extreme popular party.” Mill’s experiences and observations during his 
visit to Paris in August 1830 reawakened his interest in politics and led 
him to resume and intensify his writing on political topics. In the two 
years prior to the Revolution, he had published virtually nothing; dur- 
ing the succeeding five years, down to the founding of the London 
Review, he was a steady and voluminous contributor to newspapers 
and magazines, especially to the Examiner and The Monthly Reposi- 
tory. Within the month after his return from Paris he began contribut- 
ing to the Examiner summaries of French political news and often 


1 The exact date of Mill's arrival in Paris is not known. Since there is extant, h , an unpublished 
letter by Mill to Sarah Austin dated 7 Aug. 1830 (in the possession of Mr. Gordon Waterfield), which 
suggests that he was in London on that date, and since his first letter on the Revolution is dated 13 
Aug., the week of 8 Aug. is indicated. It can be inferred from Letter 1V that he remained in Paris at 
least until the first week of September. The Revolution arose swiftly after the publication on 26 July 
of reactionary ordinances which violated the Charter of 1815 by suppressing the liberty of the press, 
dissolving the recently elected Chambers, and proclaiming a new electoral law. By 30 July the Revolu- 
tion was in effect completed when King Charles X revoked the new ordinances. On 31 July the Duke of 
Orleans, Louis-Philippe, was proclaimed Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. On 2 Aug. Charles signed 
a letter of abdication, and soon thereafter began a reluctant, drawn-out journey to Cherbourg, where he 
embarked for exile in England. Lovis-Philiope was formally offered the throne on 7 Aug., and took the 
oath of office as King of the French on 9 Aug. 
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extended commentary.” For at least the next ten years few English 
writers displayed a more expert knowledge of French politics. 

But though it has long been clear that the July Revolution had 
significant effect upon Mill, his own immediate observations of the 
Paris scene in August 1830 have not hitherto been fully available. 
Alexander Bain in his biography of Mill* printed a portion and sum- 
marized the remainder of a letter to Mill's father dated 13 August 1830. 
(This is reprinted here as Letter I.) Mrs. Iris Mueller in her recent 
book, John Stuart Mill and French Thought (Urbana, IIl., 1956), on the 
basis of evidence supplied by me, tentatively identified (p. 19) as by 
Mill two letters published in the Examiner for 29 August 1830, pp. 
547-548 (here reprinted as Letters II and III). That identification can 
now be authenticated, as I shall presently demonstrate. In addition, a 
fourth letter, hitherto unprinted except for a brief excerpt quoted by 
Mrs. Mueller, can now be made available. 

No manuscript of Letters J, I, or III has yet been located. Bain’s 
sponsorship of Letter I, however, can scarcely be questioned. Letters 
II and III were published in that order in the Examiner along with a 
letter by another writer, all three under the title, “State of the Public 
Mind and of Affairs at Paris.” A prefatory note was appended: “We have 
been favoured with copies of the following letters from two gentle- 
men, whose knowledge, ability, and exalted principles, induce us to 
attach great value to all their opinions and statements. The importance 
of the subject matters treated of in the letters, and the close insight 
they give us of the state of affairs at Paris, have induced us to insert 
them entire, though we thus somewhat transgress the space usually 
allotted for political disquisition.” 

That the two gentlemen were Mill and John Arthur Roebuck‘ 
is suggested by the fact that in the earlier or mail edition of the 
Examiner for this date (available at Harvard) the first letter is signed 
R. and the second M. The third provides sufficient internal evidence to 
establish that it is also by M. In the later edition of the newspaper (as in 
the Cornell University copy ) the initials M and R do not appear. 

Mill’s authorship of Letters II and III and the reason for the 


2 The extent of his writing in this period, all published anonymously, may be seen in A Bibliography of 
the Published Writings of John Stuart Mill, ed. Ney MacMinn, J. R. Hainds, and J. M. McCrimmon 
(Evanston, 1945). 

8 John Stuart Mill — A Criticism (London, 1882), pp. 41-42. 


4 Mill was accompanied to Paris by his then close friends Roebuck and George John Graham. (See Life 
ond Letters of John Arthur Roebuck, ed. R. E. Leader, London, 1897, p. 30.) Whether John Austin, 
onother of Mill's friends who wos also in Paris at the time (see Letter |), actually accompanied the three 
younger men, is not known. 
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deletion of the initials can now be established by hitherto unpublished 
letters of Albany Fonblanque, editor of the Examiner, to his sub-editor 
Edwin Chadwick, the sanitary reformer and a life-long friend of Mill.® 
Fonblanque’s letters also reveal that deletions were made in the text 
of the originals. 

On 27 August ¥onblanque advised Chadwick: “In Mill's letter 
any personalities must be omitted which go[re?] seriously the charac- 
ter. I believe I have struck out all that is of that description. Write a line 
or two of introduction intimating the ability and opportunities of the 
writer, with the due terms of credit.” On 28 August Fonblanque wrote 
from Dorking: 

Dear Chadwick 

I have written to the Printer desiring him to take care that the names of the 
Paris Correspondents shall not be published with their letters, and also that the 
private matter at the close of Mill’s relating to the proposed Paris deputation to 
London, shall be omitted. 

This you have in all human probability taken care of, but I write to guard 
against the improbabilities. I ought to have erased the names, but I have had neither 
head nor hand this week. 

Yours truly 
A. Fonblanque 


The Examiner in its numbers for 5 and 12 September printed 
four additional letters from Paris, none of which seems attributable to 
Mill though some may well have been by Roebuck. By 16 September 
Fonblanque had become somewhat wearied of the ultra-liberalism of 
the letter-writers, and wrote on that day to Chadwick: 


You will see that I have thought it right to temper the hostility of our Paris 
correspondents to the French Chamber of Deputies, and I think it just to moderate 
that tone of censure which in R’s letters exceeds all bounds. 

I think the Paris correspondence rather overdone. . . . Paris seems possessed 
of boys, and all the ultra-liberal complaints are confoundedly boyish. 


The series of letters from Paris thereupon terminated, but on 
19 September the Examiner began the publication of a series of seven 
articles by Mill entitled “The Prospects for France.” These articles, 
written after Mill’s return to England, present a somewhat better 
balanced, less emotional judgment on the French situation than do the 
letters written on the scene of the exciting events in Paris that summer. 
But the letters are none the less important, for they reveal the young 
Mill’s enthusiasm for the cause of liberty and democracy, the penetra- 
tion of his knowledge of a complicated political situation, and his ad- 
miration for the conduct of the working classes during the Revolution. 


5 Fonblanque’s letters to Chadwick are in the Chadwick collection of University College Library, London. 
6 In the numbers for 19 and 26 Sept., 3, 10, 17 Oct., 14 ond 28 Nov. 1830. 
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His enthusiasm for the Revolution was shared by most Englishmen of 
liberal views, and its successful completion without an accompanying 
Reign of Terror gave hope to the English Reformers and impetus to the 
movement which cuiminated in the Reform Act of 1832. 


LETTER I 


[To James Mill]? 


[Paris] 
[13 August 1830] 


I have had some conversation with M. Say,’ and a great deal with 
Adolphe dEichthal® and Victor Lanjuinais,!? and I have been a very 
assiduous reader of all the newspapers since I arrived. . . . At present, 
if I were to look only at the cowardice and imbecility of the existing gen- 
eration of public men, with scarcely a single exception, I should expect 
very little good; but when I consider the spirit and intelligence of the 
young men and of the people, the immense influence of the journals, 
and the strength of the public voice, I am encouraged to hope that as 
there has been an excellent revolution without leaders, leaders will not 
be required in order to establish a good government. 

[He then goes on to give a detailed account of how the revolution 
was accomplished — the flinching of the generals of the army, the 
cowardice and meanness of Dupin"! above everybody. He has the low- 
est opinion of the ministry, not a Radical among them except Dupont 


7 In Bain, John Stuart Mill, pp. 41-42. Ms. not located. The portion in brackets is Bain’s summary. 


8 Probably Jean Baptiste Say (1767-1832), the economist whose home Mill had visited as a boy in 1820, 
rather than his son, Horace Emile Say (1794-1860), also an economist. 


9 Younger brother of Gustave d'Eichthal (1804-86), a Saint Simonian whom Mill had first met in 1828 and 
with whom he began in 1829 a cor di that tinued for many years. See John Stuart Mill, 
Correspondence inédite avec Gustave d'Eichthal, ed. and trans. Eugene d'Eichthal (Poris, 1898), and 
‘Unpublished Letters to Gustave d'Eichthal,"' ed. Eugene d'Eichthal, Cosmopolis, Vi (Apr., May 1897) 
19-38, 348-366, and IX (Feb., Mar. 1898), 368-381, 780-790. 

10 Victor Lanjuinais (1802-69), economist and liberal politician. Mill had become acquainted with him in 
England in the fall of 1829 (see letters to Gustave d'Eichthal of 8 Oct. and 7 Nov. 1829). 


11 André Marie Jean Jacques Dupin (1783-1865), called Dupin the Elder, a cautious participent in the over- 
throw of Charles X, was too much attached to the cause of Louis-Philippe to suit the republicans. 
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de l'Eure;"* all mere place-hunters. Thiers,"* at the meeting for organ- 
izing the resistance, showed great weakness and pusillanimity. (1 heard 
him long afterwards say he detested Thiers.) Of the new measures he 
praises most the lowering of the age-qualification to the Chamber from 
40 to 30: he has seen no one that attaches due importance to this change.] 

I am going to the Chamber of Deputies to-morrow with Mr. 
Austin," and next week, I am to be introduced to the Society of ‘Aide- 
toi’,4> where I am to be brought in contact with almost all the best of 
the young men, and there are few besides that I should at all care to be 
acquainted with. . . . I have heard an immense number of the most 
affecting instances of the virtue and good sense of the common people. 


LETTER II 


[To James Mill]'® 


[Paris] 
August 20th, 1830. 


I have mixed very much among the people since I arrived, and 
have taken every opportunity which I could find or make of conversing 


12 Jacques Charles Dupont de L'Eure (1767-1855), liberal statesman, member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from 1817 to 1849. He was appointed Minister of Justice by the new government, but ofter struggling 
in vain against the reactionary tendencies of the new dynasty, resigned his post before the end of the 
year. 

18 Louis Adolph Thiers (1797-1877), historian and statesman, then virtually at the beginning of his long 
political career which culminated in the Presidency, 1871-73. In Jan. 1830, with Armand Carrel and 
Francois Mignet he had founded the Notional newspaper, which supported the liberal opposition to 
Charles X's government. He favored constitutional monarchy rather than a republic, however, and is 
credited with a major role in publicizing and ad) ing the claims of Louis-Philippe to the throne. He 
held various major offices in the first ten years of the latter's reign, but for the remainder of the reign 
he was eclipsed by Guizot. 

14 John Austin (1790-1859), the jurist, rather than his brother Charles (1799-1874), the borrister. Mill 
had been on intimate terms since childhood with John Austin and his wife Sarah. 


15 Aide-toi, le ciel t'aidera, a political society formed in the Restoration to combat reaction and foster liberal 
ideas, Among its members were Barrot, Beranger, Carrel, Cavaignac, Duchétel, Guizot, Lafayette father 
and son, and J. B. Say. See also Letter IV. 


In the text of this and Letter IIl as published in the Examiner there is no indication of the person to 
whom they were addressed, but it is highly probable that, like Letters | and IV, they were to James 
Mill. The dates of |, II, and IV suggest that Mill had reverted to the pattern of the weekly letter to his 
father he had adopted as a boy when in France in 1820. 
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with persons of all classes. The result so far exceeds all my previous 
expectations of good, that I can scarcely trust it without further experi- 
ence. The fact with which I have been most struck in the French peo- 
ple, is the extraordinary simplicity of character which seems to pervade 
them all, especially the working classes. I have conversed with many 
who have taken part in the three days’ contest, not to mention the wives 
and families of some of them, and I have invariably found that their 
sole anxiety was to convince me that they had acted right, or rather 
there seemed to be no design to make any particular impression upon 
me, but they appeared to come out with what was uppermost in their 
own minds, and that was the morality and lawfulness of their resistance. 
I have not perceived the slightest tinge of fanfaronnade or vanity in their 
language or in their sentiments. I have not heard one word of self-ap- 
plause, nor boasting about the heroism or dévouement of the people of 
Paris, nor any credit taken to themselves for having preserved order or 
avoided excesses; it does not seem to occur to them at all that they have 
done any thing extraordinary. They had but one idea, that of fighting for 
their legal rights, and the observance of the legal rights of others fol- 
lowed as an immediate corollary. The inconceivable purity and single- 
ness of purpose, almost amounting to naiveté, which they all shew in 
speaking of these events, has given me a greater love for them than I 
thought myself capable of feeling for so large a collection of human 
beings, and the more exhilarating views which it opens of human nature 
will have a beneficial effect on the whole of my future life. Though I 
mention particularly their language an! conduct with respect to politics, 
I have seen the same simplicity of character in their every day inter- 
course, and I could relate various traits of it, but I will not, because none 
of them separately prove much, though their number, and the total 
absence of all indications of a contrary nature, constitute a strong body 
of evidence. 

Another most striking circumstance, is the total absence of acri- 
mony with which they speak of the authors of the attempt to establish 
despotism. This speaks wonderfully in favour of their character as a 
people, even if it should lead them, as I fear it will, to a culpable len- 
iency in their treatment of these great offenders. The feeling of satis- 
faction at having got rid of men whom they despised, appears to have 
superseded all personal feelings of hostility against the individuals, and 
the struggle bore in their minds so exclusively the character of self- 
defence, that the ulterior purpose of executing vengeance upon their 
enemies hardly occurred to them. The conduct of the manufacturing 
population of the faubourgs has been exemplary. Attempts were made 
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to excite disturbances among them, with a view to the destruction of 
machinery and the exclusion of foreign artizans. A large body of them 
assembled and marched to the Prefecture of Police with a petition on 
these two subjects. The prefect, M. Girod (de ['Ain)!” came out and 
agreed [argued?] the matter quietly with them, in a short and pithy 
speech, upon which they very peaceably marched back. The next day, 
however, the attroupements were rather more numerous and consider- 
able, and I know from several quarters, that the government were seri- 
ously alarmed; they arrested some of the instigators, some of whom 
proved to be criminals returned from the galleys, and three were printers 
of ox ultra-Catholic and royalist journal. But the next day all was quiet, 
and people who had been much alarmed the day before, confessed that 
there was no danger. It is very curious to see proclamations stuck about 
the streets, from all sorts of obscure individuals, sometimes of the hum- 
blest class, on all subjects which came uppermost. On this occasion there 
appeared several excellent placards from common workmen, explaining 
to their fellow-labourers the interest which they had in maintaining the 
security of property, and the advantage they ultimately derive from all 
improvements in the productive power of labour. I will try to procure 
one or two of these placards and take them to England with me, though 
I fear it will be rather difficult to get them. Among other curious placards 
which are stuck up, there is an exculpatory one from the charcoal-car- 
riers (charbonniers). A deputation of these people had waited upon 
Charles the Tenth a few days before the coup d'état on the occasion of a 
féte, and it had been reported that one of them had used some expres- 
sions of encouragement to him, which gave great offence to the re- 
mainder of the people. The charbonniers finding themselves in conse- 
quence slighted and looked shy upon by the other classes of the people, 
put forth this proclamation, signed by several of them in behalf of the 
rest, saying, that they had gone to the Tuileries because they could not 
help it, as they would have been thrown out of employment and reduced 
to starvation if they had not, but that none of their number had used any 
such expressions as those described [ascribed?] to them, and that they 
had fought like the others on the 28th and 29th. This vindication, which 
I have seen numbers of men in ragged coats spelling out as they best 
could on the walls, did not, it seems, produce the desired effect; conse- 
quently the charbonniers assembled, hoisted an enormous tri-coloured 


17 Lovis Gaspard Amédée Girod de |'Ain (1781-1847), Orieanist politician, under the new government 
Prefect of Police in Paris from 1 Aug. to Nov. 1830. His speech to the workers referred to was made on 
16 Aug. 
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flag, and proceeded to the Prefecture of Police, where the eternal M. 
Girod de [Ain came out and was harangued by them; heard their justi- 
fication of themselves, and their complaint against the sort of stigma 
which had been thrown upon them; told them that he believed their 
story, and hoped that nobody would thereafter say any thing to their 
disadvantage, so thereupon they marched back. I have seen as much of 
my former friends at Paris as their time would allow, and have made a 
number of new acquaintances; this, however, is a very bad time for 
making the acquaintance of any of the known men, as they are for the 
most part employed, or are soon likely to be employed on public duties. 
I have, however, been able to compare a multitude of testimonies on 
the recent and present state of affairs, and have found that what I have 
hitherto told you is perfectly correct in the gross, though incorrect in 
many of the details. Thus, I have now reason to believe that what I told 
you respecting the good conduct of Lafitte'® during the revolution was 
at least exaggerated and that he was scarcely an exception to the general 
apathy and cowardice of the monied classes. On the other hand, it is 
not true that none of the Deputies took part in the fight. There are about 
fifteen or sixteen, all members of the extréme gauche, whom, as I am 
assured by _______ of the Society Aide-toi the Society can perfectly 
count upon as the devoted friends of the people (and this I already begin 
to see in their Parliamentary conduct). Of these, as many as were at 
Paris, took a share from the first in the whole business, and ran the 
same risk with the others. You will not be surprised to hear that 
Lafayette and his son’? are among these fifteen or sixteen, but Benjamin 
Constant*’ is not, nor Lafitte, nor Casimir Périer,*! nor almost any one 


18 Jacques Laffitte (1767-1844), fi jer and stat His house in Paris had been virtuoM#y headquarters 
of the moderates who gained control of the Revolution. One of the leaders in the movement fo place the 
Duke of Orleans on the throne, he was within a yeor bitterly regretting that action. On 5 Nov. 1830, 
he became President of the Council of Ministers but in March 1831 was ignominiously ousted. 


19 The aged Lafayette (he was 73), who assumed command of the national guard, was the one leader of the 
liberal forces who by his tremendous prestige and popularity might have been able to establish a republic. 
Though his sy thies were republican, he was gradually persuaded to accept as then safer for France 
a ‘popular throne, in the name of the national sovereignty, surrounded by 

‘an * His public acceptance of Louis-Philippe on the balcony of the Hotel de Ville 
on 131 July ie the das of the republicans and clinched the throne for Louis-Philippe. In the follow- 
ing December, Lafayette, having served his purpose for the King, was ousted from the command of the 
National Guard. His son, Georges Washington Motier de LaFayette (1779-1849), a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, had been away from Paris during the ‘‘Three Days'’ of the Revolution, but re- 
turned on i Aug. 


20 Benjamin Constant de Rebecque (1767-1830), influential writer and liberal politician. Lafayette had 
written him on 26 July: ‘A terriffic game is being played here. Our heads are at stake. Bring yours 
along.’ Although in failing health, Constant drove at once to Paris and participated in the deliberations 
of the leading Deputies. In August he was appointed President of the legislative Committee of the 
Council of State. Louis-Philippe gave him 200,000 francs to pay his debts. 
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whom you probably knew by name. Though the libéraux in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies are generally so little to be relied upon (and those in 
the Upper House are in general much worse), I have the greatest con- 
fidence in the force of circumstances and of public opinion. The cry is 
becoming general for the dissolution of the Chamber, and there are 
already signs, that in order to prolong their political existence, they will 
consent to make a number of the required concessions. Within the last 
day or two the newspapers have assumed a much more decided tone 
than before in favour of important alterations in the constitution, and 
in particular a considerable extension of the elective franchise. There 
are about 100 resignations or annullations of election, and a law is 
now passing through the Chamber, compelling all who accept places 
to vacate their seats, as in England. This law is retrospective to the be- 
ginning of the present session, and it is said that many place-holders 
will lose their seats. These elections are expected to strengthen exceed- 
ingly the bands of the cété gauche. The Society Aide-toi, which con- 
tributed so greatly to the success of the two last general elections, will 
apply itself with the same rigour, and with a great increase of power, 
to the management of the approaching partial one. My next letter 
[Letter LV, not III] will relate chiefly to this Society, which is one of 
the most powerful and best organized political bodies that ever existed, 
and the leading members of which will most certainly, in a few years, 
direct the destinies of France. They are quite eager to place me au 
courant of all their proceedings, and to give me all kinds of informa- 
tion concerning France, and I shall endeavour to keep up a corre- 
spondence with some of them when I return to England, as I think it 
may be of considerable use. I had almost forgotten to tell you that one 
of the things most talked of here, is a proposition for reading [ sending? ] 
a deputation to thank the people of England for their subscriptions. I 
believe that an exaggerated notion of the amount of the money sub- 
scribed had much to do with this scheme, and that it is not likely to be 
realized immediately, if at all. If the deputation goes, * * * will proba- 
bly be a member of it. 

I have not told you a tenth part of what I have to say. I shall write 
again in a day or two. 


21 Casimir Périer (1772-1832), financier and stat ,a derate liberal who hod at first tried to mediate 
between the liberals and the throne, had been a mouber of the provisory commission of five during the 
Revolution, and had only reluctantly accepted Charles X's dethronement and Louis-Philippe's elevation. 
He succeeded Laffitte as head of the ministry in Mor. 1831. 
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LETTER III 


[To James Mill] 


Paris, Aug. 21, 1830. 


Affairs are now in so strange and critical a situation, that I have 
determined to write you a letter to-day, in spite of my having sent you 
a hasty, long epistle yesterday. I hope the matter it will contain will 
prove a sufficient apology. 

The Chamber of Deputies is now an Assemblée Constituante, 
possessing, in fact, the power of working any reform, no matter how 
extensive. No outward force opposes itself, or can oppose itself, to its 
determinations, on any ground derived from right springing from exist- 
ing or past institutions. It has elected a monarch: it has suppressed the 
religion of the state; it has declared every peer created by Charles to be 
no longer a peer. Its power, in short, is illimitable, provided it act in 
accordance with the will of the people. The fear is not, that it will hazard 
too much, that it will exceed the people’s wishes, but that it will fall far 
short of what the people most vehemently desire. It seems the univer- 
sal opinion, that both in ability and intention it is unfit for its situation — 
that it is no fair representation of the French nation — that it is calculated 
seriously to retard improvement, and in great measure for the present 
moment to nullify, in a beneficial sense, the effects of the present revolu- 
tion. Elected under circumstances widely different from the present, its 
intended mission was of a different character from that which has now 
devolved on it. Under Charles the electors and the vast body of the 
people had identical interests; the popular candidates were then those 
who combated Charles: under Philippe the electors and the people 
have widely different interests; they who were popular candidates have 
lost that character, and since the courage of the Parisian workmen has 
routed the old enemy, and placed them at the head of affairs, they have 
begun to play the master, and to attempt the subjugation of the very 
class to whom they owe even their very existence. This is practised after 
various forms and under various names; all their proceedings being 
replete with deeply instructive lessons for those who are accustomed to 
abuse the people. 

_ When the workmen of Paris, after three days’ fighting, had 
driven out Charles and dispersed his army, they were absolute masters 
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of the city. In the midst of their highest excitation, in the moment of 
victory, surrounded by their dead and wounded brothers, fathers, aye, 
and children and wives and mothers — these men, these ignorant, de- 
spised, and long-abused people shrunk from all unnecessary carnage — 
the moment resistance ceased, that moment they abstained from assault 
— they took equal care of the soldier who had opposed and of the citizen 
who had aided them. Surrounded by every temptation that perfect 
licence could offer, not one excess was committed. Vast treasures passed 
through their hands untouched, and signal punishment was immediately 
the lot of any one who for one instant departed from the strictest 
honesty and decorum. (One man was shot by his comrades for stealing 
a melon.) These men were actually starving, and yet they would take 
no recompense. Having effected their glorious object, they calmly re- 
tired to their homes and resumed their accustomed avocations. The 
educated and the rich now came upon the stage. The hour of danger 
was passed, one government was overthrown, another was to be 
framed. Compare the conduct of this party with that of the people, the 
mob, who had fought during the ever-memorable three days. 

No sooner was it ascertained that all danger was really past, than 
a hungry crowd appeared, eager for place and careless of public in- 
terests. The old generals and courtiers of Napoleon, the abettors and 
fautors of Charles, the rich bourgeois, all appeared in the character of 
place-hunting courtiers of Philippe. A spectacle more disgusting can 
hardly be imagined. The scoundrels who had been the willing instru- 
ments of despotism under Charles, and Louis, and Napoleon, now came 
to be on the watch for the good things that were to be anew distributed 
in consequence of the popular victory. The Chamber of Deputies was, 
in fact, now to be the distributor. In the first place the crown was given 
to the Duke of Orleans: this was perhaps a matter politically wise, or at 
least necessary. Then came the Ministers. You know the choice. 
Sebastiani,** who has never done, and is incapable of doing any thing 
good: Gerard,** whose first act has been to create himself a Marshal of 
France: Dupin, who has lost all public confidence by his cowardice and 
base servility: Guizot,*’ a favourer of the new Aristocracy: Louis,** 


22 Count Francois Horace Bastien Sebastiani (1772-1851), minister of the Navy in the new government, and 
later minister of foreign affairs. Like Périer, he had been reluctant to make the break with King Charles. 

23 Count Etienne Maurice Gérard (1773-1855) hed been one of Napoleon's favorite generals and was long 
an opponent of the Bourbons. He co-operated closely with Lafayette during the Three Days. Despite 
Mill's statement he seems not to have been made a Marshal until the following year. 

24 Francois Pierre Guiilaume Guizot (1737-1874), historion and statesman. Though a former president 
of the Society Aide-toi and a leader of the liberal opposition to the g t of Charles X, he sought 
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who is universally disliked, perhaps I might say despised: in short, not 
one person, Dupont excepted, has been chosen who has the confidence 
and good will of the people. Now come the acts of those persons. First, 
a constant striving to shield the instruments of the late Government 
from punishment. The magistrature continued. The very men who had 
opposed the liberty of the press; who had condemned and severely 
punished every writer who was bold enough to attack the Ministry of 
Charles; who to their utmost had striven to maintain his abominable 
despotism; these men are continued in their situations. Next, in the 
moment when a new Government was to be framed, a mere juridical 
law, viz. relating to punishment, is introduced, solely to preserve the 
late Ministers from death. Then comes the series of operations carried 
on to maintain power in their own hands. The first grand instrument to 
this end is delay; this, in the first days of their sitting, was so palpable, 
that it roused the indignation of the young men who surrounded the 
door of the Chamber, and gave a healthy movement to this corrupt 
body, by the salutary influence of fear. There was shown an unwilling- 
ness to propose explicit and formal guarantees; these, however, they 
were obliged to propose. The King, better than they, met them more 
than half way; he was more willing to offer than they to propose guar- 
antees. The law of election next occupied their attention. It is curious 
to see how this has been dealt with. When we first arrived, every 
journal, with perhaps the single exception of the Courier, endeavoured 
to stultify the people, and convince them that no necessity for change 
existed. This would not do, the public were too wise, so, gradually, 
step by step, and as slowly as possible, the journals have turned round, 
and now the lowering the suffrage is almost universally proposed; but 
the Chamber has done nothing more than abolish the double vote and 
make the age required in the elector 25, in the elected 30. The qualifica- 
tion has not been touched, neither as regards the deputy nor the elec- 
tors. They have been exceedingly busy, however, in changing the 
prefects, the mayors, and all the place-holders in the departments. 
Their friends have now come in, and the situation of deputy has at 


co middie way between absolutism and democracy. On 27 July he had been called upon to draft the pro- 
test of the Deputies against the Ordinances which had provoked the Revolution. He has been called 
the champion of ‘‘a monarchy limited by a limited number of hourgeois.'' From Aug. to Nov. 1830, he 
was minister of the interior in the new go t ond thereafter held various posts; from Oct. 1840, to 
the fall of Louis-Philippe in the Revolution of 1848, he was the master spirit of the government. Mill 
later came to regard Guizot as o great thinker and writer (cf. letter of 16 Apr. 1840, to R. B. Fox, in 
Caroline Fox, Memories of Old Friends, ed. H. N. Pym, 2nd ed., London, 1882, |, 178). 


25 Baron Joseph Dominique Louis (1755-1837) held the portfolio of finances until Nov. 1830. 
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length become a profitable appointment. But as for regulating the in- 
ternal government in a way to secure peace and safety to the citizens, 
they seem never to dream of the necessity of such a thing. Every thing 
really important is formally put off to the next session, and matters by 
which humbug may have influence are taken into consideration. They 
now pretend to be occupied with the accusation of the Ministers. They 
have instituted a committee, which committee yesterday moved for 
new powers, and obtained them; but they have so completely mystified 
their very plain duty, that I can by no means understand what they 
are driving at. One thing is plain, they are doing every thing to create 
delay, in the hope that the public indignation will subside. 

During all these sad delays the country is really without a Gov- 
ernment, and here we cannot but compare the conduct of the people and 
the Deputies, and offer homage to the former. Without a Government, 
the country is nevertheless perfectly quiet: since the revolution not a 
single murder or robbery has taken place in Paris. Again, the poor 
starving workmen assembled some days since, and went in a body to 
the Prefect, beseeching him to exclude all the foreign workmen. The 
Prefect made them an excellent speech, pointing out to them the error 
under which they lay, and the poor fellows immediately returned, and 
quietly dispersed. Are not these speaking examples of true devotion to 
the cause of good government; as splendid as the conduct of the Deputies 
is base? I know no more important matter for investigation than would 
be now the state of the popular mind at Paris, and the causes which 
produced it. There appears among the victors of the three days no per- 
sonal feeling, nothing but a desire to manifest to the world the justice 
of their cause, to prove that they have been actuated by no sinister in- 
terests, but were led on solely first to defend themselves, and then to 
rid themselves of an evil which was no longer supportable. The same 
spirit which then directed still continues to influence them. No riot, no 
attempt at pillage, no vain glory has been manifested by them. They 
calmly await the requisite reform of their Government, despairing in- 
deed of much good from the present Chamber, but looking forward with 
hope to the next. So far from the journals being now in advance of the 
people, it is plain that the people are impelling the journals forward. 
They have now to make a great advance, or others will arise, and being 
au niveau of the people, will completely ruin the existing papers. It is 
strange to see how little of true knowledge those now in existence con- 
tain. They all can declaim well, but I have often heard more real sense, 
and really applicable knowledge, in one conversation, than has been 
contained in all the journals that have appeared since I arrived here. 
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A new and very different set of instructors is now evidently required by 
the people. 


LETTER IV 


[To James Mill]?* 


21 August 1830 
finished on the 28th 


I have been exceedingly fortunate during my stay here, in hav- 
ing been brought into contact with a much greater number of persons 
such as I most desired to know, than I could possibly have had reason 
to expect at a time when all persons of any note are so much occupied. 
I am even much inclined to believe that I know more of the views and 
expectations professed by the different coteries than many of the men 
themselves, as it seems to me that most people at Paris associate chiefly 
with the men, and read the journals, of their own precise nuance 
dopinion. But I consider myself particularly fortunate in having 
formed an acquaintance with M. Tanneguy Duchdtel,*’ and with the 
principal members of the society Aide-toi. 

I have had some most interesting conversations with M. Duchdtel 
whose correspondence with Mr. Wilmot Horton*® you probably remem- 
ber. I knew him by reputation as one of the most enlightened men in 
France, and particularly as one of those who had profited most by the 
writings of the English political economists. I found that this was per- 
fectly true. He seems to me to unite in an extraordinary degree the 
best qualities of a young Frenchman (for he seems to be under thirty) 
with the acquirements of an instructed Englishman, and especially with 


26 Addressed: James Mill Esq./East India House/London/Angleterre. Postmarks: 28/Aout/1830, and Au 
31/1830. Original in the Charles A. Brown collection in the University of Rochester library. Hitherto 
unpublished. 

27 Charles Duchétel, Comte Tanneguy (1803-67), one of the founders of the Globe newspaper, later held 
various ministerial posts. 

28 Sir Robert John Wilmot-Horton (1784-1841) had published in four series An Inquiry into the Causes and 


Remedies of Pauperism (London, 1830), the third series of which contained a correspondence with 
Duchétel. 
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a knowledge of details and a habit of reflection on important practical 
questions, which few Frenchmen possess, the events of the last fifteen 
years having called into exercise few valuable qualities except those of 
a party pamphleteer, or at most a writer on the first principles of govern- 
ment. Most of the men with whom I converse seem to be well aware of 
this deficiency, or at least readily admit it when stated. If there were 
many young men like Duchatel, you would soon see a great difference in 
the character of their newspapers and of their parliamentary debates. At 
present any one of twenty men whom one could name in England could 
write every day the leading articles of all their newspapers as rapidly as 
his pen could move. But now when all the great questions of legislation, 
education, & social improvement in general will be brought on the 
tapis successively, the men who are already prepared to discuss these 
subjects avec connaissance de cause will soon occupy almost exclusively 
the ear of the public, & will also, if things go on smoothly, obtain the 
greatest influence in the government. Duchdtel is already appointed a 
conseiller d'état. What he told me about the present state of politics I will 
tell you another time. The information he gave me concerning the state 
of the labouring classes, the division of property, the restraints on popu- 
lation, & the state of education I have not time to put on paper just 
now, but I believe that Roebuck has written a long letter to Mr. Grote*® 
on the subject, which he has probably shown to you. I shall see M. 
Duchétel as often as I can while I remain here, & shall endeavour to 
obtain his permission to correspond with him. He made very particular 
enquiries respecting you and your occupations. 

The society Aide toi et le Ciel t'aidera is composed of men proba- 
bly much less instructed than M. Duchétel, but far more democratic in 
their opinions and more capable of taking a leading part in turbulent 
times by their qualifications as men of action. They are all young men, 
& most of them have been engaged in active hostility to the govern- 
ment from very early youth; several who belonged to the society have 
even suffered capital punishment for having engaged in some of the 
numerous conspiracies which have existed at different periods since 
the restoration. M. Odilon-Barrot,*’ the most distinguished avocat in 


29 George Grote {1794-1871}, wealthy banker, intimate of the Mill circle, M.P. for London, 1832-41, later 
widely known as the historian of Greece. Grote had been in Paris in the spring of 1830 and had been 
introduced to the Lafayette circle. On 29 July he opened a credit with his banker at Paris (Jacques 
Laffitte) for £500 for the use of the i directing the Revoluti y cause of the Hotel de Ville 
(cf. Mrs. Grote, The Personal Life of George Grote, London, 1873, pp. 63-65). 

30 Camille Hyacinth Odilon Barrot (1791-1873), liberal politician, had joined the National Guard and 


taken active part in the Revolution. He served also on the committee appointed to usher the deposed 
King out of the country. 
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the Courts at Paris, was president of the society for some time, & is still 
a member, but being now préfet of Paris he of course can take no part in 
their proceedings. The present organisation of the society was, I believe, 
formed for the purpose of facilitating anti-royalist elections under the 
Villéle ministry:*1 they had, and have, correspondents all over France, 
and without some such association these elections certainly would not 
have taken the turn they did, especially as all the liberal newspapers 
were then tied up by the censorship. The success of the last elections 
was also in a great degree owing to the efforts of the society; & they 
were the first persons who gave the signal for the late revolution, in 
which the little concert & organisation which existed was wholly their 
work. They are in constant communication with Lafayette, & with a 
very small number of deputies, the few whom they believe to have a 
real wish for the establishment of a popular government in France, the 
purpose for which they now remain united, & in the pursuit of which 
they are willing, & believe themselves able, to overturn the present 
ministry if it refuses the concessions which they consider necessary. I 
have no doubt that when the exertions of these people become more 
visible than they have been hitherto, they will be called the republican 
party: but it certainly is not true that they wish to establish a republic. 
If it had depended upon them, they would have made the duke of Or- 
leans king, but after making considerable alterations in the constitu- 
tion: and they appear now to regret extremely that when they had arms 
in their hands, when the people looked to them as their leaders & 
would have obeyed them before the hommes du lendemain had made 
their appearance, they did not proceed to the Hotel de Ville with La- 
fayette and Audry de Puyraveau** & declare Lafayette lieutenant gen- 
eral of the kingdom & themselves a provisional government, by a procla- 
mation signed by Lafayette & countersigned by their president: who 
being in correspondence with every considerable town would have been 
followed by the leading liberals all over France, all of whom are in the 
habit of receiving Yimpulsion from the society. The society is not 
wholly composed of men of the same shade of opinion but the commit- 
tee takes care to have a majority always on its side; the members of the 
committee are agreed on the following points: that as an ultimate end, 
universal suffrage should be aimed at: that however in the present 


31 The reoctionary ministry of Jean Baptiste Seraphin, Comte de Villéle (1773-1854), lasted from 1822 to 
1827. 

32 Pierre Francois Audry de Puyraveau (1783-1852), industrialist and politicion, who actively supported 
lofay in the Revolution. On 28 July he contributed muskets to the revolting workers. 
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stage of education among the people, not above one third of whom can 
write (M. Duchdtel told me that some members even of the depart- 
mental colleges could not write their names) they ought to be satis- 
fied with a considerable extension of the suffrage; that the whole peo- 
ple might however either now, or in a very little time, be admitted to 
chuse a body of electors, that there should be no hereditary peerage, & 
no conditions of eligibility except the age of 25. They are extremely dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the ministry. They say, that the men who 
have profited by the revolution are afraid of the men who made the 
revolution, & for that very reason. In consequence, the ministers have 
no confidence in what the society, who know more about the state of 
the country than anyone else, tell them respecting the general dissatis- 
faction they are exciting in the departments by some of the appoint- 
ments which they have made & by their efforts to keep down Yélan 
révolutionnaire all over the country. The situation of the ministers is cer- 
tainly difficult, but they have the folly to be guided in their appoint- 
ments not by the wishes of the district itself but by the recommenda- 
tion of the deputy, who nine times out of ten is a man who dreads the 
popular feeling, & who is so little of the same mind with the public that 
he has not the slightest chance of being reelected. The members of the 
society appear to be apprehensive that in consequence of the pusil- 
lanimity of the ministry the royalists may be able to raise disturbances 
in some of the provinces: but from what I can learn, this appears to me 
very improbable. You may judge of the degree of influence which the 
society is supposed to have among the people, by the circumstance that 
Lafayette, a few days ago when there was some danger of violent pro- 
ceedings on the part of some bodies of workmen, sent to request that 
the society would issue an address to the labouring classes. Lafayette 
is in constant communication with the society, & several of the lead- 
ing members are on his staff. I am to be presented to him by the presi- 
dent of the society next Tuesday, which is the day on which he receives 
company. I find in all those people the most friendly inclinations toward 
England: which I am glad to know as I am convinced that I shall hear 
the contrary asserted in many quarters at home, in the progress of 
events. They also seem to have a much better comprehension of English 
politics than is common in France: they understand the vices of our 
government, they see through the Whigs, & at the same time they, or 
at least those of them who have been in England, know enough of the 
state of feeling in English society to be aware of the mischief that 
might arise from their fraternising with any party among us, and 
especially from their connecting themselves with the disreputable part 
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of our radicals. I think that I have myself been of some use in putting 
them on their guard against Sir Thomas Beevor** and Cobbett, against 
Bowring*+ and people uf that kind. If you see Mr. Murray** of The 
Times, you may tell him that his visit to Lafayette has evidently been 
of great use. It is probable that two or three members of the society 
will (as individuals) come to England shortly. If they do, we must exert 
ourselves to the utmost to make their stay there useful & agreeable and 
to make them as much our friends as we possibly can, since the oc- 
casions will be innumerable when they will need such information & 
such advice as we & our friends can alone give them among Englishmen 
advice which they are at present very well disposed to receive from us as 
they know how hearty we are in their cause. 

Lanjuinais will probably come—I am very J.S.M. 

anxious that he should be acquainted with you. 


Cornell University 


33 Sir Thomes Branthwayt Beevor (1798-1897), an enthusiastic supporter of William Cobbett. On 16 Aug. 
Cobbett hod presided at a dinner at the London Tavern to honor the people of Paris for their part in the 
Revolution. Beevor and Cobbett's son, James Paul Cobbett (1803-81), were sent to Paris os ‘‘Ambassadors 
of the Reformers of England’’ to present an ‘‘Address to the brave people of Paris.'' The presentation 
was mode on 23 Aug. at the Hote! de Ville with Lafay and a d ion of the National Guard in at- 
tendance (see the Times, 27 Aug. 1830, p. 2). Beevor's and James Cobbett’s speeches were later printed 
in Cobbett's Weekly Political Register, 11 Sept. 1830, pp. 342-345. Cobbett radicals and Benthamite 
radicals were always scornful of each other. 


84 John Bowring, loter Sir John (1792-1872), on 28 Aug. also made a presentation of English addresses to 
= people of Paris ot the Hotel de Ville in the presence of Lafayette and the Prefect of Paris. Bowring, 
da diff t group of English reformers from Cobbett's followers. Bowring bore on 
address Som: a dinner on 17 Aug. (one night after Cobbett's dinner) at the London Tovern, at which were 
present such men os Henry Warburton, M. P., Joseph Hume, M. P., George Grote, and James Silk 
Buckingham. The Times reported this dinner at length on 18 Avg., p. 5. Bowring, though an intimate of 
Jeremy Bentham and first editor of the Westminster Review, was never highly regarded by either James 

or John Mill. 


35 Jomes Murray (d. 1835), Foreign Director of ihe Times. 
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THE VICTORIAN GOSPEL OF SUCCESS 


POPULAR SUBTITLE for this essay might be: “How to Get On 
in Victorian England.” It was a problem which exercised some 
able minds in the fifties and sixties, and to which many more 
would gladly have welcomed a simple answer. The existence of a con- 
siderable popular literature of success after 1848 reflects the wide- 
spread need for social and personal adjustment in the new industrial 
society which had emerged from the painful upheavals of the previous 
twenty years. Something more was required than vague talk of “the 
good time coming”; it was necessary to show how and why everyone 
might have a share in the glories symbolised so strikingly in the Great 
Exhibition. “The Social Gospel” of Samuel Smiles! was a popular 
presentation of the benefits and possibilities inherent in the new society. 
Every age has its popular prototypes who epitomise the dominant 
social values of the time. Smiles and numerous lesser writers of success 
literature provided the social heroes for that ideal “Victorian Common- 
wealth” which, wrote an enthusiastic contemporary, was “the most 


1 This was the title under which Smiles’ four main works on the theme of self-help (Self-Help, Duty, Thrift, 
and Ch ter) were published later in Buenos Aires. See Aileen Smiles, Samuel Smiles and His Sur- 
roundings (London, 1956), p. 89. 
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wonderful picture on the face of the earth.” There was nothing par- 
ticularly new in the phenomenon of self-made men; the eighteenth cen- 
tury was full of examples of cobblers and tailors and weavers who hed 
risen from obscurity to positions of wealth and influence. What was 
new was the deliberate and conscious use which was made of these 
examples, the elevation of the self-made man into an almost mystical 
figure, and as a corollary the detailed analysis of the ingredients of his 
success. 

The most famous of all such efforts was Samuel Smiles’ Self-Help, 
which sold a quarter of a million copies during its author’s lifetime 
and which was translated into all the chief languages of Europe and 
Asia. This widely read and frequently quoted piece of success litera- 
ture was not published until 1859, but its genesis was fourteen years 
earlier. In the preface Smiles describes how it grew out of a series of 
talks which he gave to a little mutual improvement society in Leeds 
in 1845. He addressed the members “on more than one occasion, citing 
examples of what other men had done, as illustrations of what each 
might, in a greater or less degree, do for himself.” Smiles subsequently 
worked up the lectures into book form and offered it to Routledge in 
1854. They turned it down, and it was only after the success of Smiles’ 
Life of George Stephenson that he was able to get Murray to publish it. 
In later years he followed it up with three other works in the same 
vein — Character (1871), Thrift (1875), and Duty (1880) — and the 
same teachings were interspersed throughout his numerous biographies 
of industrial leaders. He claimed nothing original for Self-Help; indeed 
he did no more than restate in attractive form a doctrine that had 
already begun to appear elsewhere. Although such periodicals as the 
Penny Magazine and Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal had from 1832 
printed many “instructive” and “improving” articles, the treatment of 
the self-help theme before the mid-forties had been largely confined to 
the educational! field;? but from then on the scope was widened to in- 


2 Edwin Paxton Hood, The arg ond Its Architects (London, 1850), p. 73. Paxton Hood (1820-85) was a 
self-educated Congregati ister, and an ad te of t e, universal peace, and liberal re- 
form. He was for a time editor of the Eclectic and Dnenngutional Review, and wrote several pieces of 
success literature. See DNB. 


3 E.g., George L. Craik’s The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties (London, 1830), ond the little 
manuals for artisans on self-education, such as Timothy Claxton's Hints to Mechanics on Self-Education 
end Mutual Instruction (London, 1839), Thomas Dick's Improvement of Society by the Diffusion of 
Knowledge (Glasgow and London, 1833), and William Robinson's Self-Education, or the Value of Mental 
Culture (London and York, 1845). In his Autobiography (London, 1905), p. 222, Smiles describes how as 
a boy he had been impressed by Craik'’s work, and that later it occurred to him ‘‘that a similar treatise, 
dealing not so much with literary achievements and the acquisition of knowledge, as with the ordinary 
business and p its of life, illustrated by les of conduct and character drawn from read- 
ing, observation, and experience, might be equally useful to the rising generation."’ 
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clude success in business and the pursuits of common lite. Beginning 
in 1848-52 as a trickle of articles in “improving” magazines such as the 
Family Economist and the Family Friend, the literature of success be- 
came a spate in the late fifties and sixties; and titles which had become 
established favourites sold steadily until the first World War. 

Success of course was capable of various interpretations, and its 
literature was therefore varied. At least three main types were dis- 
tinguished, designed respectively for men, women, and children. By far 
the largest class of success literature was intended for men. At its crudest 
it was simply an appeal to emulate famous business and literary men. 
Typical of this was Small Beginnings, or The Way to Get On, and 
Men Who Have Risen, both dating from the 1850's and, like Self-Help, 
consisting of a series of biographical anecdotes sprinkled with moral 
comment.‘ Much of this literature was intended for boys and young men 
and in the later years of the century was frequently distributed as prizes 
for Sunday school and bible class attendance. In Smiles’ work the 
cruder appeals to business success were to some extent tempered by 
emphasis on self-culture as its own reward; to get knowledge merely to 
- get on in life was a “low idea.” For women different criteria of success 
were obviously necessary. In Happy Homes and How to Make Them 
(186?), by J. W. Kirton, the emphasis was on securing a suitable “part- 
ner in life.” Home Truths for Home Peace (1853) was more concerned 
with efficient domestic economy (“muddle defeated”) once the suit- 
able partner had been secured. The success literature intended for 
children, apart from that which overlapped the first type, was con- 
cerned to inculcate ambition, piety, and temperance, as in the case of 
Mrs. Clara Lucas Balfour’s very popular Morning Dewdrops (1853). 

Based on confidence and optimism, and sustained by the Vic- 
torian passion for advice, instruction, and preaching,° the literature of 
success proliferated in various directions. It had to cater for several 
types of need. What appealed to lower-middle-class clerks and shop 
assistants made little impact on “the poor”; the aspirations of intelligent 
artisans were different from either; while for juveniles a special ap- 
proach was necessary. These differences were not always respected; 
certain types of appeal, such as that to women, were of their nature 
self-limiting; but in many cases the same fare was offered to all and 


4 Other titles were Success in Life; A Book for Young Men (London, 1852) and The Elements of Success: 
Illustrated in the Life of Amos Lawrence and Others; A Book for Young Men (London, n. d. but in the 
1850's). 

5 E.g., the model letters contained in hints on letter writing afforded too good an opportunity to be missed, 
and were invariably used to convey improving moral suggestions; see the series in the Family Friend for 
1859. { 
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sundry. This was particularly so with the largest category, the success 
stories or how to get on by example. The inspiration of the careers of 
Watt and Stephenson was applicable to all, no matter what their station 
in life. As Smiles put it, “What some men are, all without difficulty might 
be. Employ the same means and the same results will follow” (Self- 
Help, p. 234). Stations in life might be clearly marked off from each 
other, but there was an assumption of a sufficiently high degree of social 
mobility to make the idea of success widely attractive. Indeed, without 
such an assumption the idea of success would have been meaningless, 
or at best a chimera. Potted biography was the staple of the greater part 
of the literature of success — biography drawn from all parts of the globe 
and all ages of man. All was grist to the mill, for not only quality but the 
very quantity of it was used to impress, if not to inspire. The Family 
Friend for 1850 exhorted its readers: “As an encouragement to begin, 
to persevere, and to conquer, read the following list of self-made men,” 
and then printed a hundred names ranging from Aesop (“a slave”) to 
Shakespeare (“the son of a butcher”). Certain characters were espe- 
cially popular and their names occur again and again. Among these 
George Stephenson and James Watt were pre-eminent, closely fol- 
lowed by Linnaeus, Hugh Miller, and the Peel family. Other favourites 
were William Hutton (the Birmingham bookseller), Joseph Brotherton 
(“the factory boy”), Davy, Herschel, and Benjamin Franklin. A useful 
quarry was also found in the autobiographies of working-class leaders 
such as Samuel Bamford, Alexander Somerville, and Thomas Cooper. 
By the time they wrote they had usually become highly egocentric 
and addicted to moralising. They were as much a part of the lore of 
industrial capitalism as Smiles’ biographies of Stephenson, Nasmyth, 
Wedgwood and other industrial kings. Similarly with the literature of 
“the Road”; the commercial traveller was a product of the new industrial 
order and around him grew up a small, usually humorous, literature.® 
The qualities necessary for a successful “commercial” were clearly 
shown in Smiles’ biography, George Moore (1878). In Sketches from 
the Diary of a Commercial Traveller by Throne Crick of Leicester 
(1847), and in The Road: Leaves from the Sketch-Book of a Com- 
mercial Traveller by “The Whistling Commercial” (S. Walker, Otley, 
1872), the romance and appeal of a commercial traveller's life were 
enthusiastically presented. “Successful commercial-men are so hon- 
oured,” concluded Walker, “that their vocation is the ambition of every 
clerk in the counting house, and every shopman in the warehouse.” 

It was but a short step from painting glowing pictures of success 


6 Cf. Dickens’ adaptation of this type of litercture in The Uncommercial Traveller (1860). 
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in order to inspire young men, to giving them direct advice on the at- 
tainment of success in life. Accordingly, books of advice to “young men 
of the lower orders,” to women, to servants and apprentices, to business 
men, were produced. Often they had a definitely religious starting point, 
as in the case of Hugh Stowell Brown’s Lectures to the Men of Liver- 
pool (1860), or the more famous Y.M.C.A. series of Lectures to Young 
Men (1849-50). In The Man of Business (published in 1877, though 
dating from 1864), seven American nonconformist divines advised 
young men of business on the management of their daily affairs at work 
and in the home. Advice to the working classes was considered espe- 
cially valuable when it came from one of themselves, and the prize 
essay was a useful device for this purpose.?’ Chambers, John Cassell, 
the Religious Tract Society, mechanics’ institutes, and local philan- 
thropists offered prizes for the best essays on “means of improving the 
condition of the working classes,” which were subsequently published. 
After a charitable survey of the defects in public life they invariably 
concluded with advice on how working people might improve their con- 
dition by various methods of self-help. This was success on a modest 
scale. As the century progressed the whole business became more 
sophisticated, until it degenerated into practical go-getting on the lines 
of How to Win Friends and Influence People. 

The limitations of a certain type of business success were made 
abundantly clear to the Victorians in Dickens’ Hard Times (1854), and 
most writers were at pains to emphasise the need for success in fields 
other than those in which Gradgrind and Bounderby had excelled so 
egregiously. In particular did they emphasise the importance of a suc- 
cessful home life. In Thrift Smiles devoted two chapters to “Healthy 
Homes” and “The Art of Living,” and Character had a chapter on “Home 
Power.” It was dangerously easy to slip into the sentimentalism of 
“Home, home, sweet, sweet home! There’s no place like home.” But 
beneath such corruption there was a genuine ideal of domestic virtue 
as one of the desirable ends in life: 


In how small a compass lie all the elements of man’s truest happiness . .. A 
marriage contracted with thoughtfulness, and cemented by a pure and faithful love, 
when a fixed position is gained in the world, and a small fund has been accumulated 
— hard work and frugal habits at the commencement of domestic life, to meet in 
time the possible demands of a future family — a dwelling comfortably furnished, 
clean, bright, salubrious, and sweet — children well trained, and early sent to 


7 E.g., W. M. O'Hanlon, The Operative Classes of Great Britain: Their Existing State and Its Improvement 
(London, 1851)—Religious Tract Society prize essay; On the Influence of Rational and Elevating Amuse- 
ments upon the Working Classes (London, 1849)—Liverpool artisans’ prize essays; and Social Science; 
Being Selections from John Cassell's Prize Essays by Working Men and Women (London, 1861). 
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school — a small collection of good books cn the shelves — a few blossoming plants in 
the window — some well-selected engravings on the walls — a piano, it may be, a 
violin or a flute to accompany the family concert — home made happy in the evening 
by cheerful tasks and mutual improvement, exchanged at times for conversation of 
friend and neighbour of kindred taste and congenial manners — these are conditions 
of existence within the reach of everyone who will seek them — resources of the 
purest happiness. 
The Victorians looked on woman as the softening, refining, civilising in- 
fluence in society;® it was in the home that her influence was predomi- 
nant; hence the emphasis upon the home as a bastion of morality and 
respectability against the tides which threatened to submerge them — 
tides from the vast underworld of poverty, infidelity, prostitution, and 
violent crime. The ideal of a happy home was geared in to the general 
complex of success; the business man could not afford not to have a 
happy home; it was part of his success.!° The aim of the wife should 
be to promote domestic efficiency, to make home so attractive that it 
surpassed the charms of its rivals, the club and the public house. Her 
literature of success was a series of home hints and manuals of etiquette. 

Various as were the types of the literature of success, they were 
all in substantial agreement as to the elements necessary to get on in 
the world. The combination of certain moral qualities with a few simple 
techniques of living would produce those habits which would, almost 
inevitably, lead to success. The pedigree of these ideas of Victorian 
social morality was Puritan, transmitted through the dominant evangeli- 
calism of the middle classes. It was thus that the social devices and 
conveniences of the age acquired the compulsion of moral, even re- 
ligious, virtues. They were popularised in many forms, but particularly 
as proverbs and aphorisms. Self-Help was full of them; the Family 
Economist from 1848 to 1851 printed them as a border round its cover; 
and Tupper used them as the basis of his enormously popular Proverbial 
Philosophy (1st ser., 1838; 38th ed., 1860). To argue that “Satan finds 
mischief for idle hands,” or “Take care of the pence and the pounds will 
take care of themselves,” was to present a middle-class social outlook as 
the wisdom of the ages. It put the weight of tradition and common sense 
behind social values and interpretations which were in reality peculiar 
to Victorianism. 

First and foremost of the qualities necessary for success was in- 
dustry, the capacity and willingness for hard work. This, not genius, 
was the secret of most successful men: the attainments of Alfred the 


8 ‘‘Happy Homes,"’ in the Family Friend (NS), 11 (1852), 66. 
9 Cf. Mrs. Ellis, The Women of England (1839). 
10 ‘*Y¥ou cannot afford to be unhappy’’ — Man of Business, p. 266. 
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Great, for instance, were won less by any brilliant original capacity 
than by “his Herculean powers of application.”"! “The qualities neces- 
sary to ensure success,” Smiles assured his readers, “are not at all ex- 
traordinary. They may, for the most part, be summed up in these two — 
common sense and perseverence” (Self-Help, p. 46). The latter was in- 
dispensably linked with application: no legend was more popular than 
King Bruce and the spider.’* Such effort was necessary in the first 
place to earn a socially adequate income; and such an income was the 
basis of independence, without which a man could not be considered 
free. It was a characteristic of Puritan social morality that “financial 
independence was the essential condition of liberty.”!* In relation to 
this central aim of independence, the lesser virtues of frugality, self- 
denial, and thrift stood as means to an end. Thrift appeared to Smiles 
as an effective agency for working class betterment precisely because 
it would make the working man independent;"* it would enable him to 
become a truly free man instead of a wage slave. “The power of a penny 
a day”!® was potentially a greater force for working class emancipation 
than Chartism, universal suffrage, or strikes. 

Besides thrift there were numerous ancillary aids to success. 
Punctuality and early rising were essential in young people. So also 
were habits of orderliness — for just as genius seldom dispensed with 
the need for hard work, so success was seldom attained by accident. 
Leisure was not to be wasted but used: “One of the hours each day 
wasted on trifles or indolence, saved, and daily devoted to improve- 
ment, is enough to make an ignorant man wise in ten years.”!® A con- 
cern for the little things in life was not to be despised; positively because 
if one takes care of the pence the pounds will take care of themselves, 
and negatively because a little sin leads to a big one. More important 
still was a “prudent” marriage, that is, a marriage delayed until the hus- 
band had acquired the means of furnishing a home and supporting a 
wife and family in comparative comfort. “Marriage without means is 
like a horse without beans,” repeated the manuals on happy homes; and ~ 
“Before you marry be sure of a home wherein to tarry” advised the 


11 Family Friend, Vi (1852), 147. 


12 Cf. Eliza Cook's poem on this theme, ‘‘Try Again’’ in Poetical Works (London, 1869), p. 610, and the 
following from Penny Readings and Recitations (Wakefield, n.d.), p. 34, by Professor Duncan: ‘‘Never 
give up! — there are chances and changes/Helping the hopeful a hundred to one,/And all through the 
chaos High Wisdom arranges/Ever success — if you only hope on.”’ 


13 John Marlowe, The Puritan Tradition in English Life (London, 1956), p. 76. 

14 Cf, also the title of the Rev. W. L. Blackley's little volume, Thrift and Independence (S.P.C.K., 1884). 
15 See Thrift, p. 170, on the uses to which a penny a day saved could be put. 

16 Family Friend (NS), 111 (1853), 77. 
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writers of moral stories in the family magazines.'* In general, any of the 
multifarious forms of self-improvement and self-education which 
flourished from the 1840's were to be encouraged as aids to success. 
Mechanics’ institutes, mutual improvement societies, adult schools, 
working men’s colleges, reading rooms, and public libraries could all 
assist a young man to get on. “Knowledge is Power” was a favourite 
dictum of the age. These were the main elements of success. There were 
also other desirable, though not strictly essential ingredients. Piety 
and religious observance, adherence to temperance principles, and 
avoidance of bad temper had an obvious material value. Conversely, 
“sensual” amusements, religious infidelity, trade disputes, and political 
agitation were to be avoided. 

The literature of success was informed by two dominant themes: 
the gospel of work'® and the doctrine of self-help. The former was not 
peculiar to Smiles; Carlyle, Ruskin, F. D. Maurice, and William Morris 
from their different angles paid tribute to “the latest Gospel.” Work was 
a universal law of life, ennobling man; “there is always hope in a man 
that actually and earnestly works.”!® From this central theme minor 
ones were elaborated — the divinity of labour, the union of labour and 
learning, and the peerage of poverty.?° A favourite story was that of 
Elihu Burritt, the American blacksmith who not only combined hard 
manual work with prodigious learning, but was saved (so it was alleged ) 
from a premature death through brain fatigue by his need to work at 
the forge. Work was not to be conceived of as a nuisance or drudgery; 
it was only through constant and useful work that a man could attain 
self-fulfilment. This was not a matter which was easy to get across to 
working men with bitter memories of the recent struggle for the Ten 
Hours Bill; but a more wholehearted response might be expected to the 
associated doctrine of self-help. 

In origin self-help was intended as a means of personal and 
social advance for the working classes. Its appeal was that it appeared 
to offer a way forward when other methods had become unacceptable or 
discredited. By 1848 most roads to working-class betterment seemed to 
be blocked; Owenism, Chartism, trade unionism had been tried and 
found inadequate. The franchise was still denied to working men so 
that a political solution eluded them; the legal position of trade unions 


17 E.g., ‘'The Factory Girl's Thrift; A Tale for the Unmarried,’’ in the Family Economist, I11 (1850), 163. 
Beneath this concern for domestic happi lay Maithusian fears about ‘‘the condition of the working 
classes’’ — a dynamic which also motivated much temp activity, though seldom directly alluded to. 

4S for a discussion of this see Asa Briggs, Victorian People (London, 1954), Ch. 5. 

19 Carlyle, Past and Present, Bk. 111, Ch. 11. 

20 The title of two volumes of self-help anecdotes by Paxton Hood, 1859 and 1861. 
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was still insecure. Faced with such frustrations they were in a mood to 
be receptive to any suggestion which seemed hopeful and practicable. 
During his residence in Leeds (1838-54) Smiles was sympathetic to 
the hopes and aspirations of working men. He was for four years editor 
of the radical Leeds Times, and was tolerant of the Chartists until their 
torch-light meetings in the winter of 1839 alarmed him. He was an 
enthusiast for associationist, communitarian, and cooperative ventures 
in Leeds,”! and was an active supporter of the Friendly Benefit Societies. 
It was in this environment that the germ of self-help was nurtured. 
Smiles did not invent it; he found it being practised as a spontaneous 
working-class response to felt needs. Its form was collective rather than 
individualist; the mutual improvement society, the community experi- 
ment, the cooperative store were organisations set up by working men to 
do something together which they could not, as individuals, accomplish 
alone. The inspiration of such efforts was Owenite, not laissez-faire 
liberal.?? Smiles discovered and encouraged the efforts of working men 
in Leeds to improve their condition by themselves; but between the 
early 1840's and the publication of Self-Help in 1859 the doctrine of self- 
help underwent a subtle transformation. What had been originally a 
working men’s device to try to grasp some of those cultural and material 
benefits which were denied to them in the new industrial society, now 
became the middle-class reply to workers’ demands for better social 
conditions. Once state action in social and economic affairs was ruled 
out as completely as in Self-Help, some alternative path to social 
amelioration had to be offered to the working classes. This was pro- 
vided, along with other remedies such as moral restraint, in the philos- 
ophy of self-help. It provided a positive side to laissez-faire. Thus, 
after starting as an expression of working-class collectivism, self-help 
became integrated into the dominant individualist philosophy of the 
middle class, which saw in it a means of strengthening independent 
citizenship as opposed to ideas of collective or communal responsi- 
bility for social ills. To present this social philosophy in a popular form 
was one of the main achievements of the literature of success. It was 
an early venture in what a later age has come to recognise as a problem 
in social communication. 

Nevertheless, the Victorians’ last thoughts on success (like their 
thoughts on progress and immortality) were often filled with doubt. 


21 See J. F. C. Harrison, Social Reform in Victorian Leeds (Thoresby Soc., Leeds, 1954). 


22 E.g., G. J. Holyoake's history of the Rochdale Pi . published in 1857, was entitled Self-Help by the 
People, and shows clearly the debt to Owenite ideas of the early 1840's. 
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There were too many imponderables in the case to allow of any easy 
certainty. An age which professed so much respect for Christian pre- 
cepts could hardly fail to contrast material gain with inner peace. It was 
clear that success in itself was often vulgar, and led to “mammonism.” 
It did not necessarily lead to happiness or goodness. Even Tupper 
warned: “Behold the home of Discontent; behold the rest of Ambi- 
tion!”*’ In any case, nothing beyond a very modest subsistence could 
ever seriously be contemplated for the mass of wage workers; the sug- 
gestion of self-help was for the vast majority of them simply advice to 
lift themselves by their own bootstraps. The realisation of these limita- 
tions to the religion of success produced various subterfuges and es- 
capes. There was the assurance that it was character, not wealth, that 
mattered ultimately; and that the poor might still be rich in spirit. The 
children were told that “it is better to be a good man than a great one,” 
because goodness is what we make ourselves, whereas greatness is the 
result of talents which are the gift of nature.2* The romanticism of 
poverty was used as a counter-weight to the intoxication of getting on 
in the world. “True” wealth was not to be counted in money: “True 
wealth in honest labour lies,/Laughs at the world and gold defies!”*® 
Smiles’ solution to the difficulty had the advantage that it was valid 
beyond the ranks of professing Christians, and was acceptable to those 
many Victorians who subscribed to a non-religious evangelicalism. He 
cautioned against expecting too much from life: “The wise person . . . 
while he strives for success by worthy methods, . . . will be prepared for 
failures.” The important thing is not success but duty. On this note 
Character ends. “Duty alone is true; there is no true action but in its 
accomplishment. Duty is the end and aim of the highest life; the truest 
pleasure of all is that derived from the consciousness of its fulfilment.” 


University of Leeds 


23 Proverbial Philosophy, ‘‘The Dream of Ambition."’ 
24 Evenings ot Home, or, the Juvenile Budget Opened (London, 1860), p. 390. 
25 Penny Readings and Recitations, p. 33. 
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SHAW AS A VICTORIAN ° 


x OW THAT THE MOCKING VOICE from Ayot St. Lawrence has been 


silent these seven years and the courts have solemnly ruled on 
the practicality of ‘the famous bequest to reform the English 
language, it more and more appears that “the most eminent and prolific 
dramatist” in English since Shakespeare (I but quote Archibald 
Henderson, who early announced that he is the “authorized biog- 
rapher”), belongs to that eminent and prolific era, the Victorian Age. 


* Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and Friends, by St. John Ervine; pp. xii + 628. Morrow: New York, 1956, 
$7.50; Constable: London, 1956, 50s. 
George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century, by Archibald Henderson; pp. xxxii + 969. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts: New York, 1956, $12.00. 
Jesting Apostle: The Private Life of Bernard Shaw, by Stephen Winsten; pp. 231. Dutton: New York, 1957, 
$5.00; Hutchinson: London, 1956, 21s. 
My Dear Dorothea: A Practical System of Moral Education for Females Embodied in a Letter to a Young 
Person of That Sex, by Bernard Shaw, with a note by Stephen Winsten; pp. 55. Vanguard: New York, 
1957, $3.00; Phoenix House: London, 1956, 9s. 6d. 
Bernard Show's Letters to Granville Barker, edited by C. B. Purdom; pp. viii + 206. Theatre Arts: New 
York, 1957, $4.50; Phoenix House: London, 1957, 25s. 
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As Shaw said in a lecture before the American Academy of Political 
Science in 1932, “I can remember the sort of person an American was, 
say, in the year 1861 because I was already old enough at five to read 
the newspapers and see in them every day the heading: The Civil War 
in America.” 

This is not mere anecdotage. Shaw wrote his first novel, Imma- 
turity, in 1879, the year of Mixed Essays, The Light of Asia, Data of 
Ethics, and that quintessential Victorian performance, the Butcher- 
Lang version of the Odyssey. In 1879 Pinafore was a year old, The 
Pirates of Penzance was a current hit in the theater, and the previous 
ten years had produced such eminently Victorian works as The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, St. Paul and Protestantism, Jowett’s Plato, The City of 
Dreadful Night, Beauchamp’s Career, and Morley’s great studies of the 
French philosophes. 

If this collocation seems too facile, let us drop down to 1889, the 
year of the Fabian Essays, produced under Shaw’s editorial manage- 
ment. The ten intervening years saw Disraeli’s Endymion, Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences, Marius the Epicurean, Browning’s Parleyings, Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After and Other Poems, Swinburne’s Mary Stuart, and 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth. The ninth edition of the Britannica 
was a new and noble work, Matthew Arnold had just died, and the 
next year William II was to dismiss Bismarck. 

Shaw’s first play, Widowers’ Houses, dates from 1892. In that year 
Queen Victoria still had nine years to live, the U. S. S. Maine, was only 
two years old, Gladstone was yet Prime Minister, the Jameson Raid, the 
Second Jubilee, and the Boer War were all in the future, a.id W. E. 
Henley was lyrically proclaiming: 


Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England:— 
“Take and break us: we are yours, 
England, my own! 
Life is good, and joy runs high 
Between English earth and sky: 
Death is death; but we shall die 
To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 
To the stars on your bugles blown!” 


The problem is not one of mere chronoiogy; it is one of context 
and origins. Much is made by the biographers (Henderson, Ervine, and 
Winsten are more or less in agreement on the point ) of Shaw the genius 
exiled from Dublin and unreconciled to London, and there is some 
truth in the theory despite the dramatist’s interest in building it into 
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his own legend about himself. But Shaw as an Irish exile is one thing, 
and Joyce as an Irish exile is another, just as Shaw “unreconciled” to 
London but happily writing musical and dramatic criticism of London 
performances and moving importantly in the theatrical world, the po- 
litical world, and the journalistic world is one thing, and Gissing’s ex- 
perience is quite another. Gissing was really miserable in London; 
Shaw had a wonderful time there, even when his suits were shabby and 
his hat turned green. Was Shaw really an exile from Dublin qua Dublin, 
or was he rather a refugee from an impossible domestic situation that 
happened to be in Dublin but that would have been just as fantastic 
and just as unbearable in Edinburgh or Manchester or Chicago? The 
biology used by biographers, especially in matters of inheritance and 
early environmental conditioning, is sometimes fantastic. Attempts to 
explain his brillance as “Irish wit” or to suggest that the protest of his 
secular protestantism was the creation of the non-Catholic minority in 
John Bull's other island seems far-fetched as genetics and not satis- 
factory as cultural explanation. Macaulay's quite opposite interpreta- 
tion of Goldsmith’s happy protestant irresponsibility is still preserved 
in the Britannica; and Mr. Richard Ellmann, in his excellent book 
on Yeats, says, “Yeats is Irish; he is also anti-Irish in an Irish way; and 
his interest in Irishmen is always subordinated to an interest in men.” 
Shaw’s Irishism seems to me strictly subordinated to his interest not in 
men, but in man, and commonly appears when he wants to beat the 
British dog with a shillelagh, but seldom otherwise. Perhaps the best 
comment on these biographical absurdities is Dr. Johnson’s humorous 
observation to Boswell that “the Irish mix better with the English than 
the Scotch do; their language is nearer to English.” 

Shaw hated poverty, the “crime” against which Undershaft in- 
veighs, but his hatred was personalized as Dickens’ was personalized. 
Indeed, the influence of Dickens upon him, gladly recognized by Shaw, 
furnishes matter for an important chapter by Henderson and for com- 
ment by St. John Ervine, who finds a resemblance between some of the 
dramatis personae of Major Barbara and the Circumlocution Office, 
just as Henderson notes the parallel between An Unsocial Socialist and 
Hard Times. Deeper lies the truth that the roots of Shaw’s “radicalism” 
are with the nineteenth-century men -— Morris, Marx, Henry George, 
and Jevons, whose theory of utility was formed as early as 1860. Is there 
not an important element of Carlylean hero-worship in Shaw’s curious 
admiration for Mussolini and for the dictator state? King Magnus in 
The Apple Cart is so clearly Carlyle’s “K6n-ning, Kan-ning, Man that 
knows or cans,” it makes no difference whether he continues to bear the 
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royal title, since, compared with his cabinet, representative of forty 
million people mostly fools, he proposes action to end their task. 

Indeed, the whole problem of the Shavian dramatis personae is 
fascinating from this point of view. Britannicus in Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, de Stogumber in Saint Joan, and Mr. Doolittle in Pygmalion are 
but three Victorian “humors” characters among many. Shavian crea- 
tions dramatizing a point of view (as in Getting Married) have been 
hailed as novelties, and perhaps they are, but the whole point of Pea- 
cock’s fiction, of Mallock’s New Republic (1877), and of some of W. S. 
Gilbert’s inventions (consider Bunthorne) lies in the same device. In- 
spection will reveal, I believe, that a good many Shavian personages 
owe far more to the well-made play, to Victorian farce comedy (for 
example, Bulwer-Lytton’s Money), and to “type” casting -common 
among stock companies than the twentieth century realizes. Shaw was 
as capable of creating roles to drape over the shoulders of Sir Henry 
Irving, Ellen Terry, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Robert Loraine, and others 
as were dramatists like Tom Taylor, Sidney Grundy, Dion Boucicault, 
or, for that matter, Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones. The letters to Gran- 
ville Barker throw a good deal of light on the relations of twe precursors _ 
of the “modern” theater, but they are also quite as managerial in the 
theatrical sense as anything by Augustin Daly: “What is there at the 
Court in the way of machinery? [he writes in 1904] Is there any? A 
hydraulic bridge would be worth its weight in radium to use for the 
change in the second act. At all events there will be no difficulty about 
a cut in the stage at the upper entrance, will there?” If we did not know 
this was Shaw, we might think it was the stage director of the Pavilion 
Theatre getting ready to put on the railroad scene in Under the Gas- 
lights in 1868. The passage need not surprise us: a number of historians 
of the drama — Dr. Stephen S. Stanton in the introduction to his Camille 
and Other Plays (1957) is one of the latest — have noted how much 
Shaw owes to the “well-made play” of the nineteenth century. 

All this is not to derogate from Shaw’s genius or his originality, but 
to put him in right perspective. It merely reinforces his own repeated 
declaration that he derived from his predecessors and his contempo- 
raries but that his contemporaries could not see his predecessors. Once 
we grasp this truth, we understand why the great “modernist” shows no 
interest (or small) in Freud, born the same year as Shaw, and why he 
retains the outlook of Victorian rationalism — the rationalism of Mill, 
Jevons, Stephen, and the rest. The “Life Force” in Shaw is never erotic; 
the projection of an evolutionary future in Back to Methusaleh (1921) 
is not only Darwinian, despite Shaw’s passion for Samuel Butler, but it 
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conceives the future as perfection of mind after the fashion of Mill. 
Take, as another instance, Dubedat’s creed at the end of The Doctor's 
Dilemma (1906); it not only, as Henderson points out, parallels But- 
ler’s Life and Habit (1877), it has a curious air (like the mottoes in 
Undershaft’s factory) of having been lifted from a page by John 
Ruskin. Says Undershaft to Barbara: “Well, you have made yourself 
something that you call a morality or a religion or what not. It doesn’t 
fit the facts. Well, scrap it. Scrap it and get one that does fit.” This is 
modern enough, and seems novel, until one begins to recall the ethical 
relativism of Herbert Spencer and all sorts of other Victorians. 

What matters, of course, is the endless energy, the endless 
fecundity, the endless curiosity of a remarkable genius. They are the 
energy, the fecundity, the curiosity of the great Victorians, and the 
recent books about Shaw permit us to see that this is true. Of the ones 
listed above, the least consequential seems to me to be My Dear 
Dorothea, billed as Shaw’s “first serious literary effort.” Written in 
1878, it was serious (that is, heavy-handed), it was “literary” in the 
pejorative sense, and it was clearly an effort. It purports to be a letter 
to a child of five gravely advising her how to bring up her parents and 
manage adults. Its manner is that of Vice Versa and other examples of 
Victorian topsy-turvydom, but one cannot regard it as a notable addi- 
tion to the Shaw canon. The illustrations, I am sorry to say, seem as 
heavy-handed as the prose. 

Mr. C. B. Purdom has edited and published Shaw’s letters to 
Granville Barker, interspersing useful commentary among the docu- 
ments. Mr. Purdom has done other writing for and about the theater, 
and he claims that the letters “are printed exactly as written, without 
omissions.” I doubt that Shaw was so ignorant as to write “Euripedes” 
(p. 50), “Volkbuhne” (p. 56), “Flemme prise au throne de Dieu” (p. 
63), “Egobetical” (for “egotistical”?) (p. 64), “Ernster Liebhaher” 
(for, I assume, “erster Liebhaber”) (p. 66), or “Italian comedy of arts” 
(p. 97), though this last phrase is perhaps defensible. I am certain he 
never said of Harold Bauer that he “acted it capitally” when a per- 
formance of a choral fantasia is in question (p. 62), he certainly knew 
that the name of Hugo’s hunchback is not “Quersimode” (p. 102), and — 
crowning blunder of all! — he would never accuse Byron of writing a 
poem entitled “Sara” (p. 134). These are but some of many blunders 
that lead me to believe Mr. Purdom is not skilled in transcribing and 
editing correspondence. The letters themselves are principally devoted, 
as I have already indicated, to practical problems of stage production — 
casting, scenery, billing, and the like. They display in Shaw the prac- 
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tical mind, but they do not especially enrich our knowledge of his 
theory of either society or the stage. Mr. Purdom’s commentary, despite 
what seems to me the badness of his editing, is useful and informed. It 
is a little melancholy to realize that the split between the two drama- 
tists came about through the influence of a woman. 

Shaw died in 1950. In 1949 Mr. Stephen Winsten published 
Days with Bernard Shaw, and this he followed with Shaw’s Corner 
and G. B. S. go. He now cumulates his information in Jesting Apostle: 
The Private Life of Bernard Shaw, the preface of which makes proud 
claims for having used unpublished letters from various worthies rang- 
ing from Tolstoi to Horace Plunket, of day-to-day conversations with 
Shaw, and of unpublished records of Shaw’s early London years. I am 
unable to see that Mr. Winsten tells us much that is not equally avail- 
able in Henderson and Ervine, nor does his revelation of the private life 
of his neighbor notably alter the general outlines of the Shavian per- 
sonality. Footnotes like this one: “Oscar Wilde’s reference to road- 
makers was, of course, to the appointment of John Ruskin as Slade 
Professor at Oxford in 1870 which led to him making his students build 
roads in 1874 for the sake of their souls. The ode-maker, Oscar Wilde, 
was one of these undergraduates” (p. 221) are a measure of the audience 
Mr. Winsten wishes to address, since this sort of information is nothing 
novel, nothing strange to literary and cultural historians. Claim is made 
that the book emphasizes and clarifies Shaw’s difficult family life in 
Dublin and later, but as this was already fully worked out by St. John 
Ervine in his volume, which precedes Mr. Winsten’s in time of publica- 
tion, I find it difficult to see that Mr. Winsten has done more than write 
an agreeable popular account. 

The amazing Archibald Henderson has crowned a life-long inter- 
est in Shaw by producing what is virtually a biographical encyclopedia. 
Some day a graduate student learning bibliographical methodology 
might be set the task of tracing the text of Henderson’s biography, 
which, like Festus, continually grows as it passes through various 
phases of composition. Henderson began in 1911 with G. B. S., His 
Life and Works, A Critical Biography, labeled “authorized.” This was 
republished in 1918. In 1925 he brought out Table-Talk of GBS: Con- 
versations on Things in General between Bernard Shaw and his Biog- 
rapher. This was followed in 1932 by Bernard Shaw, Playboy and 
Prophet. There was a side excursion — Is Bernard Shaw a Dramatist? 
(1929) — in “playlet” form, and various critical essays on Shaw have 
appeared in various other books by Mr. Henderson. George Bernard 
Shaw: Man of the Century is, as I say, the crown of an intense literary 
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activity, but neither the lengthy preface entitled “Vicissitudes of a 
Biographer” nor a lengthy section on “Acknowledgements” begin- 
ning on page 899 takes up the interrelation among Mr. Henderson’s vari- 
ous biographical studies. The present and presumably definitive version 
runs to a thousand pages. 

It is difficult to give a sound critical estimate of Henderson’s 
enormous undertaking for a variety of reasons. It is not fair to say of 
the biographer that he is uncritical, since, obviously, in many passages 
he is severe on Shaw. On the other hand it is also clear that he writes 
just this side of idolatry: Shaw is for him the greatest figure in the 
English theater since Shakespeare, and all that Shaw does is adjudged 
in the light of this presupposition. The biographical theory that Eclipse 
is first and the rest nowhere inevitably distorts values, nor is Mr. 
Henderson averse to putting himself into the story. Finally, the book is 
so big, the information so extensive, that Shaw as a person disappears 
into a cloud of information that is often relevant but not always cogent. 
A typical example is the chapter entitled “France Disoriented,” valuable 
as a monograph on Shaw in France and the French element in Shaw, 
but inevitably centrifugal. Another chapter is given over to Shaw and 
Shakespeare and in which we not only learn about Shaw’s opinion of 
Shakespeare, Shaw’s supposed opinions of Shakespeare, but also about 
Henderson’s opinion of Shaw’s opinion and of his supposed opinions. 
This leads away from, rather than into, the biographical story. 

And yet when those and other deprecatory comments are 
made, what an immense work this is! Not merely by its bulk but by its 
information it belongs to the great biographical works — Boswell, Lock- 
hart, Masson, the Monypenny-Buckle Disraeli. All students of Shaw 
must turn sooner or later to Mr. Henderson’s encyclopedic pages, which 
not merely trace Shaw’s career as a person but assemble around that 
career a vast wealth of lore about the European stage. An appendix 
by Lucile Kelling entitled “Shaw Around the World” attempts a com- 
plete roster of the productions of Shaw’s plays in all the non-English- 
speaking countries. An immense index assists the researcher, who will 
need this assistance inasmuch as few will sit down, I suspect, to read 
Henderson all the way through. Yet no one dealing with Shaw but must 
read in him. 

Better proportioned in many ways is Ervine’s Bernard Shaw: 
His Life, Work and Friends, which is, to my thinking, the best of the 
recent books on its subject, barring of course the peculiar virtue of 
Henderson’s compilation. Mr. Ervine writes a good, flowing biographi- 
cal style. He is not in the least awed by Shaw. He has particular pleasure 
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in deflating some of the Shaw legend, as that Shaw sponged on his 
mother during his early years in London. He takes time out to give brief 
but colorful biographical sketches of various important dramatis per- 
sonae appearing in the biography, and he lets you know his candid 
opinion of them and of their attitudes towards Shaw. He is candid on 
Shaw’s love-life. He insists that the marriage between Shaw and Char- 
lotte Payne-Townshend was never consummated, and he substitutes 
for the domestic angel of Henderson a far more complex and trouble- 
some personality. He is vigorous in his dissent from Shaw’s social and 
political theories, especially denouncing Shaw’s flirtation with genocide 
and his passion for bureaucracy. Mr. Ervine has more visible prejudices 
than Henderson displays, but he is always frank in stating his opinions, 
and somehow the vigor of his own personality makes Shaw more 
credible than do works by worshippers, which now crowd the libraries 
in rows. Above all, or so it seems to me, Ervine is far more successful 
than is Henderson in recreating the intellectual climates in which and 
through which Shaw moved; and whereas Henderson’s Shaw seems at 
times to move through a world unworthy of him and gradually becom- 
ing aware of his greatness, Ervine’s figure drinks delight of battle with 
his peers and is subject to the form and pressure of the time. 

We are just at the beginning of scholarly investigation of Shaw. 
We know little as yet about the sources of his plays, and we have only 
begun to study the roots of his various and contradictory assertions 
about man and society. The learned journals do not as yet contain many 
special articles on Shaw as they contain special articles on Mark Twain 
or Faulkner, Henry James or Hemingway. The slowness of Shaw’s de- 
velopment — he was not a successful dramatist until after forty — gives 
ample opportunity for investigations into his formative years. When one 
considers how important a study like Lafourcade’s La Jeunesse de Swin- 
burne proved to be in our estimate of that poet, it is possible that the 
investigations into Shaw's childhood, youth, and early manhood al- 
ready begun by these biographers may be the beginning of studies even 
more acute. But the acuity of these studies will depend in important 
measure upon the capacity of the researcher to master that strange 
half-world of genius and journalism, of bohemianism and erudition in 
which Victorians like Sala and Sullivan, T. P. O’'Conror and William 
Stead, Edmund Yates and Thomas Davidson lived their rich and quarrel- 
some lives. 
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HISTORY BY INDIRECTION: THE ERA OF REFORM IN “MIDDLEMARCH” 


,EW READERS NOTICE how many details from the political history of 
a period forty years prior to the time of composition are present 
throughout Middlemarch. I wish here to give some idea of the 
nature and pervasiveness of those details — though indeed there are so 
many I cannot include them all — and to indicate how George Eliot man- 
aged to keep them, numerous as they are, from obtruding upon the 
fiction. 
The events in Middlemarch are supposed to take place between 
30 September 1829 and the end of May 1832. Most of the historical 
references in the novel therefore concern events and personalities in- 
volved in the struggle for political reform which culminated in the pas- 
sage of the First Reform Bill in June 1832. For roughly the first half of 
this period, the Tories — under Wellington, Peel, and George IV — are 
in control, and though they are forced to give ground grudgingly on 
some issues — Catholic Emancipation, for instance — they manage to 
hold out against the forces of reform, even against such moderate re- 
form as that urged by men like Huskisson. With the death of George 
IV in June 1830 and the assumption of power by the Whigs, under Lord 
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Grey, in November, reform of some kind is inevitable; interest centers 
on the parliamentary election of 1831 and the controversy, particularly 
in the House of Lords, over Lord Russell’s Reform Bill. 

In Middlemarch political events manifest themselves early, 
though at first only as background. In Chapter 3 Mr. Brooke is already 
showing Casaubon “documents” on machine-breaking and rick-burn- 
ing, signs of the political discontent of the period. A few pages later, 
George Eliot, in one of the few historical utterances made directly to the 
reader in this novel, speaks of “those ante-reform times.” Beginning 
with the very next scene political references become more specific: Mr. 
Brooke conjectures that Casaubon may be made a bishop “if Peel stays 
in,” for, we later learn, Casaubon has written “a very good pamphlet 
for Peel” on the Catholic question. These references to Peel and Catholic 
Emancipation, here lumped together, are worked into the text of 
Middlemarch with the greatest of circumspection: the fact that Casau- 
bon may hope to profit by Peel appears in Chapter 4; that he has written 
a pamphlet on the Catholic question appears near the end of Chapter 
7; that it is this pamphlet which should put him in Peel’s favor appears 
in Chapter 30. In none of these chapters is a date mentioned; indeed, the 
year 1829 is specified only once in the novel, and that not until Chapter 
15.) 


Peel is mentioned several more times. On one occasion, during 
Peter Featherstone’s last illness, Borthrop Trumbull notes that Peel has 
just inherited his father’s title (Chapter 32), an event which actually 
took place on 3 May 1830. Two chapters later the chronology is con- 
firmed; we are told that “It was on a morning of May that Peter Feather- 
stone was buried.” 


A last mention of Peel, in Chapter 37, links his name with that 
of Wellington — “Wellington and Peel generally depreciated.” After the 
first reference to Wellington as Prime Miuzister in Chapter 19, he is 
mentioned on three occasions and on all three is in disfavor. The first of 
these links him to Peel, as I have just noted; the second occurs at the 
auction, when Trumbull is trying to sell “an engraving of the Duke of 
Wellington surrounded by his staff on the field of Waterloo . . . not- 
withstanding recent events which have . . . enveloped our great Hero 
in a cloud .. .” (Chapter 60); the last is a remark by Mr. Limp, one of 
the company at Dollop’s, who has read in the Trumpet a statement made 


1 The novel thus refers to Peel's tenure (1829-30) in the Wellington, not in the earlier Liverpool Cabinet, 
ond to his favoring Catholic Emancipation — first publicly announced on 5 Mar. 1829 — not to his earlier 
bitter opposition to Emancipation. 
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by the Duke, “when he turned his coat and went over to the Romans” 
(Chapter 71). 

Already we can see certain of George Eliot’s techniques for 
handling political history: she introduces it largely through references 
to historical personages; she mentions but never explains issues; she 
scatters references to the same person or issue through the novel rather 
than lumping them in a single paragraph or chapter; she separates the 
event from specific dates. In other words, she presents history dra- 
matically, within the story, as part of the lives of the characters; she 
rarely offers it directly to the reader as history. 

About the time Peel’s name disappears from the novel, a new 
one, that of Huskisson, is introduced. A Canningite, Huskisson lost his 
place in the Wellington Cabinet by trying to transfer two disenfran- 
chised seats to growing towns, a kind of moderate reform. As a private 
member, in March 1830, he again supported such a move. During the 
summer of that year, Huskisson’s name and views appear in Middle- 
march: Hackbutt and Hawley are discussing reform, Rights of Man, 
the non-representation of large towns, and pocket-boroughs. Hackbutt 
says, 

“I myself should never favour immoderate views — in fact I take my stand 


with Huskisson — but I cannot blind myself to the consideration that the non-repre- 
sentation of large towns —” 

“Large towns be damned!” said Mr. Hawley . . . “Let ’em quash every 
pocket-borough to-morrow, and bring in every mushroom town in the kingdom — 
they'll only increase the expense of getting into Parliament.” (Chapter 37) 


This is more direct and extensive than previous political references; 
politics is beginning to move closer to the foreground of Middlemarch: 
Mr. Brooke has bought a newspaper, has hired Will Ladislaw to edit it, 
and is obviously preparing to stand for Parliament. Nevertheless, this 
too is present in dialogue, dramatically, and there is no identification and 
little explanation of Huskisson.? 

The coming to the fore of politics in the novel actually depends 
to some extent on the most important historical event of the years 
1829-30, the death of George IV, which seems to mark the real end of the 
“ante-reform” era and the beginning of the most heated period of the 
reform movement, leading to the passage of the First Reform Bill on 


2 Huski is ioned again in Middlemarch, his death, like Peel's peerage, being casualiy mentioned at 
the right time in the novel. Huskisson was killed in an accident at the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway on 15 Sept. 1830. Raffles, boarding a train on one of his depart from Midd! h 
remarks —_ Prat train is ‘‘pretty well seasoned now it had done for Huskisson’’ (Ch. 41). Since the lest 

h | fi in the novel was to ‘‘August lights’’ (Ch. 40) and some unspecified time has 
passed seen then, the historical date of the event is not only consistent with the fiction, but indeed dates 
it more accurately than does any internal reference. 
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7 June 1832. George Eliot’s handling of this important event is an 
excellent example of “history by indirection.” George IV is first men- 
tioned in 1829, the year in which the novel opens, in an overt, author- 
to-reader historical reference to those “good old days,” “when George 
the Fourth was still reigning over the privacies of Windsor, when the 
Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister and Mr. Vincy was mayor of 
the old corporation in Middlemarch” (Chapter 19). In December of 
that year there is a picture of the monarch hanging in the inn at 
Houndsley (Chapter 23). In May 1830, “some months before Lord 
Grey came into office,” Peter Featherstone dies, and everyone at the 
time is concerned about “the last bulletin concerning the King” (Chap- 
ter 35). The actual death of the King, however, is not introduced into 
the novel as news, even though its effects are felt. Indeed, Mr. Vincy 
is not certain that the world is not coming to an end: “The doubt hinted 
by Mr. Vincy whether it were only the general election or the end of 
the world that was coming on, now that George the Fourth was dead, 
Parlidment dissolved, Wellington and Peel generally depreciated and 
the new King apologetic, was a feeble type of the uncertainties in 
provincial opinion at that time” (Chapter 37). Thus one of the most 
important historical events of the time, and one that is important as a 
turning point in the novel, the death of George IV, is not reported di- 
rectly or immediately in the text of the novel itself. We hear of his last 
illness; we learn that he is dead through the effect of his death on the 
political (and fictional) situation; but no one rushes in with the news, 
no one refers to it as news. 

Political history, which has pushed almost into the foreground in 
Chapter 37 with the events surrounding the death of George IV, quickly 
subsides, and does not come forward again® until the opening of Chap- 
ter 46: 

While Lydgate, safely married and with the Hospital under his command, 
felt himself struggling for Medical Reform against Middlemarch, Middlemarch was 
becoming more and more conscious of the national struggle for another kind of 
Reform. 

By the time that Lord John Russell’s measure was being debated in the 


House of Commons,‘ there was a new political animation in Middlemarch, and a 
new definition of parties which might show a decided change of balance if a new 


3 There is reference to the July Revolution in France: Brooke says to Chettam, ‘‘Well, what do you think 
of things? — going on a littie fast! It was true enough what Lafitte said — ‘Since yesterday, a century has 
passed away’; — they're in the next century, you know, on the other side of the water’’ (Ch. 38). Laffitte's 
remark, made on 29 July 1830, fixes the time of the conversation. The only other references to time in this 
portion of the novel are in Ch. 37 — ‘'the summer had gradually advanced — and in Ch. 40 — a refer- 
ence to ‘‘August lights."’ 

4 The Bill was introduced on 1 Mar. Several pages later in Ch. 46 there is 
March."' Thus the chronology, as usual, is consistent. 
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election came. And there were some who already predicted this event, declaring 
that a Reform Bill would never be carried by the actual Parliament. This was what 
Will Ladislaw dwelt on to Mr. Brooke as a reason for congratulation that he had not 
yet tried his strength at the hustings. 


The dissolution of Parliament “predicted” in this passage — which 
actually took place on 22 April 1831 — is an important event, both in the 
history of the Reform Bill and in the plot of Middlemarch: historically 
it marks the end of the last Parliament successful in blocking reform; 
in the novel it marks the occasion for Brooke’s standing for Parliament. 
As in the case of the King’s death, however, the historical event is 
heralded — “dissolution might happen any day” (Chapter 49); “certain 
dissolution forthwith” (Chapter 50) — and its having occurred is as- 
sumed — by Brooke’s candidacy — but the event itself is not specifically 
mentioned on, or immediately after, the day it occurred. 

It is surely the subtlety and indirectness with which George 
Eliot introduces and uses historical dates, issues, and events which 
largely accounts for the average reader’s impression that there are only 
a few minor references to political history in Middlemarch and his feel- 
ing that this is not in any sense a “historical novel.” The major political 
events are forecast and have effects with no surrounding air of “momen- 
tous occasion”; they assume their natural place in the lives and actions of 
the characters, yet they do not distract the reader from the fiction. The 
death of Casaubon does not have to compete for the reader’s attention 
with the death of George IV, for surely the fictional event would shrink 
in its significance should history force us to recall our willing suspension 
of disbelief of the fiction. Even Chapter 51, which includes Brooke's 
memorable speech at the hustings, the most directly politica! chapter 
in the novel, contains little or no contemporary history. 

Politics and political history, which have again briefly approached 
the foreground of the novel, disappear almost entirely, this time for 
sixteen chapters, more than half a volume. When history reappears, 
it is already the spring of 1832 and Lord Russell’s Bill has gone to the 
House of Lords. This is a suitable example with which to end the study 
of George Eliot’s handling of history in Middlemarch, for though in 
part she uses some of the techniques of history by indirection, she re- 
verses her practice, makes history obtrusive (though dramatic) and 
heightens the intensity of the fiction. 

In Chapter 67 there is reference to “early March,” and in Chapter 
71 to “gleaming April lights.” Twice between these references the ques- 
tion of the House of Lords’ disposition of Lord Russell’s Reform Bill is 
discussed in the novel: Lydgate and Bulstrode, riding back to Middle- 
march after the death of Raffles, talk “of many things — chiefly cholera 
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and the chances of the Reform Bill in the House of Lords, and the firm 
resolve of the political Unions” (Chapter 70); a few days later, after 
Bambridge has repeated Raffles’ story to the Middlemarchers, the 
Green Dragon and Dollop’s are the scenes of more discussion of the 
Raffles-Bulstrode-Lydgate affair than of “the question whether the 
Lords would throw out the Reform” (Chapter 70). This resembles the 
scattered, indirect references we have previously noted, but there is 
a new element: in the latter instance the fictional event is magnified by 
indicating the extent to which it overshadowed an important historical 
debate (or, to put it another way, it shows that the provincial mind is 
more concerned with the scandalous event under its nose than with the 
more important but remote event in London). In this case, as in that of 
the King’s death or of the dissolution of Parliament in 1831, the political 
action itself does not enter the story, but here the more or less immediate 
reaction of characters to the event is suggested — though again with the 
effect of intensifying the fiction — for Chapter 84 begins: “It was just 
after the Lords had thrown out the Reform Bill [7 May 1832]: that ex- 
plains how Mr. Cadwallader came to be walking on the slopes of the 
lawn . . . at Freshitt Hall, holding a ‘Times’ in his hand behind him, 
while he talked . . . about the prospects of the country to Sir James 
Chettam .. .” This sets the stage for Brooke’s entry with a long face. 
Cadwallader, knowing Brooke’s pro-Reform views, attributes the 
melancholy look to the political news: 


“Don’t take the throwing out of the Bill so much to heart, Brooke; you've 
got all the riff-raff of the country on your side.” 

“The Bill, eh? ah!” said Mr. Brooke, with a mild distractedness of manner. 
“Thrown out, you know, eh? The Lords are going too far, though. They'll have to 
pull up. Sad news, you know, I mean here at home — sad news. But you mustn’t 
blame me, Chettam.” 


The news Mr. Brooke has is of Dorothea’s decision to marry Will, an 
announcement of so much import to the gathering and to the reader, 
that it is no wonder the political news, important as it is, is forgotten. 
Thus the political event is foreshadowed and has its effect, but does not 
appear on stage in the novel. Here there is an interesting switch in 
George Eliot’s use of history, however. The political event seems to be 
reported directly in the novel either as fresh news or as an event of 
historical importance; it obtrudes. Yet here it is so closely followed by 
the momentous fictional “news,” that the reality itself is overshadowed. 
History is a counter in the dramatic irony: the groun on the lawn is try- 
ing to console Mr. Brooke for the political news that is “good” to them - 
though “bad” to him — they are gloating, in fact — but it is not that bad 
news that he is concerned with at all, but the news of Dorothea’s de- 
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cision to marry Will, which, if bad to him, is nearly catastrophic to Sir 
James and the Cadwalladers. The reader and the gathering on the lawn 
brush aside the political event impatiently. 

After all, the Lords’ rejection of the Bill is not of great historical 
importance. It is only the dying gasp of ante-reform England. Within 
a few weeks, the First Reform Bill will be finally passed. That is the 
great political event of the period. And, characteristically, it too occurs 
off the Middlemarch stage, taking place in fact after the action of the 
novel is finished. Indeed, there is a parallel in the fiction. The old world 
of Middlemarch makes a final effort to resist Dorothea’s marrying an 
unsuitable foreigner: Casaubon’s codicil to his will cuts her off; Sir 
James fumes and sputters; Brooke will not attend the wedding and 
threatens more drastic action; Celia visits Dorothea in a last effort 
to make her change her plans. All is in vain. Dorothea will marry 
Ladislaw. But the wedding, the most important fictional event of the 
novel, takes place off stage, after the action in the novel ends, too: it is 
scheduled for three weeks after the scene at Freshitt, very close to the 
June seventh date of the passage of the Reform Bill. This coincidence 
lends an air of finality or completeness to the story that began nearly 
three years earlier by bringing to a close a historical as well as a fictional 
series of events. 


In Middlemarch, then, George Eliot uses details from the political 
history of the years 1829-32 accurately and extensively. On those rare 
occasions when she introduces relatively important political events as 
news directly into the novel, she so surrounds them with momentous 
fictional events that the history is brushed aside. Most often, however, 
she introduces history indirectly; she rarely addresses historical infor- 
mation directly to the reader, preferring to introduce it as part of the 
everyday affairs of the fictional characters, rarely overshadowing per- 
sonal affairs, often overshadowed by them; she disperses references to 
a single historical person or event rather than lumping or explaining 
them in a single paragraph or chapter; she never mentions the historical 
event and the date in the same or even in adjacent passages; she does 
not show or immediately report the most important political events of 
the period (including the passage of the First Reform Bill itself) in the 
text of the novel. Because she skilfully uses indirection, few readers 
realize they are reading a novel full of documented, accurate historical 
information; none feels history obtrudes inorganically upon the fiction. 


University of Washington 
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Sir Edmund Gosse on Walt Whitman 


THE CAREER OF Sin EpMuND GossE (1849-1928) is a strange one. Poet, critic, 
essayist, biographer, friend of many noted authors, especially Robert Louis 
Stevenson, knighted for his services to English literature, he has more recently 
been taken to task by Fannie E. Ratchford (The Letters of Thomas J. Wise 
to John Henry Wrenn, New York, 1944) for his connection with the literary 
forger, but defended by William O. Raymond (“The Forgeries of Thomas J. 
Wise and Their Aftermath,” in The Infinite Moment and Other Essays in 
Robert Browning, Toronto, 1950). William Rose Benét’s Reader's Encyclo- 
pedia (New York, 1948), p. 448, says: “His somewhat feline disposition, 
notable in his Letters, also made him some enemies.” The story of his rela- 
tionship with Walt Whitman reveals something of his character: not highly 
important in itself, it is on the other hand an interesting footnote to his nature 
and ought to be told because of the wide circulation of his essay on Whitman. 

Well known and respected in his late forties, Gosse wrote in “Walt 
Whitman” in Critical Kit-Kats (London, 1896), p. 100: 

In the early and middle years of his life, Whitman was obscure arid rarely 
visited. When he grew old, pilgrims not unfrequently took scrip and staff, and set 
out to worship him. Several accounts of his appearance and mode of address on 
these occasions have been published, and if I add one more it must be my excuse 
that the visit to be described was not undertaken in the customary spirit. All other 
accounts, so far as I know, of interviews with Whitman have been written by 
disciples who approached the shrine adoring and ready to be dazzled. The visitor 
whose experience — and it was a very delightful one — is now to be chronicled, started 
under what was, perhaps, the disadvantage of being very unwilling to go; at least, 
it will be admitted that the tribute — for tribute it has to be — is all the more sincere. 

When I was in Boston, in the winter of 1884, I received a note from Whitman 
asking me not to leave America without coming to see him. My first instinct was 
promptly to decline the invitation. Camden, New Jersey, was a very long way off. 
But better counsels prevailed; curiosity and civility combined to draw me, and I 
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wrote him that I would come. It would be fatuous to mention all this, if it were not 
that I particularly wish to bring out the peculiar magic of the old man, acting, not 
on a disciple, but on a stiff-necked and froward unbeliever. 
And Gosse goes on to detail his visit to the poet, an account from which Gay 
Wilson Allen (The Solitary Singer, New York, 1955, pp. 520-522) and others 
have quoted. However, the tone of Gosse’s remarks, which may be attributed 
to his desire to contrast it with his feelings on actually meeting Whitman, is 
condescending and patronizing: he wishes to make certain that readers will 
regard Gosse as no disciple. 

Gosse’s real attitude toward Whitman before the visit is shown in 
three manuscript letters in the collection of Mr. Charles E. Feinberg of De- 
troit. The first is written on the stationery of The Library, British Museum: 


London. 
Dec. 12th 1873. 
Dear Sir 
When my friend, Mr Linton was here last, I asked him, during one of our 
conversations about you, whether I might venture to send you the book I was then 
writing, as soon as it came out. If he had not encouraged me to do so, I should 
hardly have liked to trouble you with it, and yet there is no one living by whom I 
am more desirous to be known than by you. The “Leaves of Grass” have become a 
part of my every-day thought and experience. I have considered myself as “the new 
person drawn toward” you; I have taken your warning, I have weighed all the 
doubts and the dangers, and the result is that I draw only closer and closer to you. 
As I write this I consider how little it can matter to you in America, how 
you are regarded by a young man in England of whom you have never heard. And 
yet I cannot believe that you, the poet of comrades, will refuse the sympathy I lay 
at your feet. In any case I can but thank you for all that I have learned from you, all 
the beauty vou have taught me to see in the common life of healthy men and 
women, and all the pleasure there is in the mere humanity of other people. The sense 
of all this was in me, but it ‘was you, and you alone, who really gave it power to 
express itself. Often when I have been alone in the company of one or other of my 
dearest friends, in the very deliciousness of the sense of nearness and sympathy, it 
has seemed to me that you were somewhere invisibly with us. 
Accept the homage and love, and forgive the importunity of your sincere 


Edmund W. Gosse. 

This from a man who described himself a number of years later as “not 

a disciple, but a stiff-necked and froward unbeliever” of Walt Whitman’s. 
The second letter to the poet from Gosse was written eleven years later: 


1 East 28th St. 
New York City 
Dec. 29. 1884 
Dear Mr Whitman 
I am very anxious not to leave this country without paying my respects to 
you, and bearing to you in person the messages which I bring from Mr Swinburne 
and other common friends in England. I propose, therefore, if it be not inconvenient 
to you, to call upon you in Camden on Saturday next, in the forenoon. 
Pray believe me to be 
Dear Mt Whitman 
Faithfully yours 
Edmund Gosse. 
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Whitman’s reply is the third letter: 
328 Mickle Street 
Camden New Jersey 
Dec: 31. 

Dear Mr Gosse: 

I shall be glad to see you — Call about 11 forenoon if convenient — I live less 
than half a mile from the ferry landing here, crossing from Philadelphia. 

Walt Whitman 

The two Gosse letters have been printed in Horace Traubel’s With 
Walt Whitman in Camden: Vol. I: March 28-July 14, 1888 (Boston, 1906), 
pp. 245-246 (the 1873 letter) and p. 40 (the 1884 letter). The 1873 letter is 
also reprinted in Evan Charteris, The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse 
(New York and London, 1931), pp. 169-170, with a paragraph on Gosse’s 
visit with Whitman; a letter to Bliss Perry (p. 300), on the occasion of Perry’s 
life of Whitman, further relates to his feelings for the. American poet.! The 
discrepancies between Gosse’s essay and his letters, however, have never been 
pointed out. The Englishman was not in Boston, as he says in his essay, but in 
New York City: thus Camden was not “a very long way off.” It was not Whit- 
man who asked Gosse “not to leave America without coming to see him,” but 
Gosse who wrote that he was “very anxious not to leave this country without 
paying my respects to you.” Far from his “first instinct promptly to decline 
the invitation,” it was Gosse who asked for the invitation. More interesting 
than anything else, however, is Gosse’s attitude when he was writing his 
Critical Kit-Kats: the important British man of letters who really couldn’t 
be bothered traveling all the way to Camden to see a beaten old man, but 
“better counsels prevailed” and the grand seigneur reluctantly deigned to 
go. Gosse may not have been in 1884 the “sincere disciple” he was in 1873, 
yet he was certainly anything but a “stiff-necked and froward unbeliever.” 

It would seem that the Englishman expressed his truer feelings toward 
the American poet in his letters than he did several years later in his criticism. 
if Whitman had been alive when Gosse’s essay was published, the author of 
Leaves of Grass would not, as Mr. Benét says, have become an enemy; never- 
theless the essay is a further example of Gosse’s “somewhat feline disposi- 
tion” — to put it as kindly as possible. 


Wayne State University 


1 Logan Pearsall Smith gives an amusing account in Unforgotten Years (Boston, 1939), pp. 103-104, of his 
sister Mary's meeting Gosse on his way to Whitman's house and their crawling in a window as the poet 
did not hear their knock on the door; years later Gosse angrily denied this informal entrance. 
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BOOK 


The Victorian Frame of Mind, 1830-1870, 
by E. Houcuton; pp. 467. Published 
for Wellesley College by Yale University 
Press: New Haven, Conn., 1957, $6.00; Ox- 
ford University Press: London, 1957, 48s. 


Mr. HoucGHTon Is TO BE CONGRATULATED on 
his new book, so much wider in scope than 
his former good book, The Art of Newman’s 
“Apologia.” Of its kind The Victorian Frame 
of Mind is not, chronologically speaking, the 
first in the field, nor perhaps the last. We have 
had several good books that have attempted 
the same difficult task, though not of the 
length of this, nor, since Mr. Houghton does 
not waste words, of its substance. It goes 
without saying that there is ample room for 
all these books — past, present and future. For 
though I have called the task of making 
them a difficult one, it should rather be called 
impossible, and the fittest name for one and all 
is The Victorian Frame of Mind as it strikes 
one bright particular scholar. Even if we can 
imagine — and even the scholarly imagination 
has been known to soar pretentiously — that 
something so incommensurable as half a 
century did in fact achieve something so 
orderly as a frame of mind, we are left with 
the practical impossibility that anybody can 
gain more than an impression of it — as Mr. 
G. M. Young suggested when he called his 
book Portrait of an Age. Some features will 
persist, no doubt, in all the portraits. Before 
we open Mr. Houghton’s book, we know that 
he will have found the Victorians, say, 
earnest, much-thinking, hero-worshipping. 
So far, so expected. If, however, the fresh 
artist is worth his salt, the portrait he 
sketches will also include the unexpected. 
By that test Mr. Houghton comes off well 
— witness in particular his chapters on “Anx- 
iety” (he does not, by the way, draw any 
clean line between anxiety, which pertains 
to the future, and plain worry), “Anti-intel- 
lectualism,” “Enthusiasm.” As we read these 
chapters we have the pleasant sense that 
things we know as scattered are being drawn 
into a unity: at one point, for instance, we 
are shown a common element in “Ulysses” 
and “The Scholar Gipsy.” A further origi- 
nality exists in Mr. Houghton’s individual 
quality of mind, which shows in the quiet 


responsibility of the book; if there is a re- 
semblance between him and any of the 
geniuses he is dealing with it is with Arthur 
Hugh Clough — the Clough of Ambarvalia — 
that we should compare him. “Honest la- 
bour wears a lovely face.” He has found 
everything, expected and unexpected, for 
himself. His book is an account of his own 
sensitive, neatly placed footsteps proceeding 
through hundreds of Victorian books great 
and less than great. Through these he has 
found his own way, and brought back his 
trove in actual pieces. For his book belongs to 
the sort that is genercusly laden with quota- 
tions. That principle of presentation is, surely, 
the best possible — what made Mr. Young’s 
brilliant book difficult for most readers was 
that it was laden, almost sndbbishly, with al- 
lusions: reading and re-reading it, we seem to 
remain in the same frustrate state of climb- 
ing after knowledge infinite. Mr. Houghton 
has worked under the sound principle that 
any one age that is abundantly articulate is 
its own best exponent, and usually its own 
best critic; and under the companion princi- 
ple that no later age can improve on the ex- 
pression accorded an age by its own writers. 
It is easy to imagine a book on Mr. Hough- 
ton’s theme consisting solely of the right 
quotations linked together by an anthologist 
who limited his further function to the use 
of “and” and “but.” Mr. Houghton seems 
aware of the possibility of such a book: he 
aspires to be a sound organiser — hoc opus, 
hic labor est — of vivid passages, short or 
longer, of a hundred years ago. Here and there 
any reader of the result — his own reading 
being his own — will recall what seem more 
striking passages that have been overlooked 
or rejected, or of an earlier passage that 
seems the source of the one chosen. Mean- 
while here are those Mr. Houghton has 
found, and interpreted both by his choice of 
them and by his quiet showmanship. 
Despite the help afforded by Mr. Hough- 
ton’s preface, I am not sure how much of the 
sum of things is to be included in a “frame of 
mind.” I rather think that what I should see 
as a deeper book lies behind this one. For | 
cannot discern enough connection between 
the “frame” here offered and the teeming 
literature and art and music of the age. 
Setting aside the art (which, at its best, was 
that of Cruikshank, Stevens, Keene, and 
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Morris) and the music (which, at its best, was 
Sullivan’s, who was not to be despised whea 
guided by Gilbert) — setting aside all this, 
there remain all the poems and novels. It is 
usually assumed — and Mr. Houghton quotes 
Whitehead to this effect —that the whole 
literature of an age preserves the fullest rec- 
ord of its “inmost thoughts.” Mr. Houghton 
has tried to read that record mainly as it sur- 
vives, consciously spoken, in the “literature 
of thinking.” Does not the “pure” literature 
of the age, the literature unconcerned with 
current thought, witness powerfully to its 
frame of mind? Is it not part and parcel 
of that frame that the Victorian age — not to 
mention its infatuation with “stagy” drama 
— was the golden age of the novel? and of 
the comic? Think of the range of the Vic- 
torian comic — it stretches from Pickwick and 
Jorrocks to the learned high-spirits of Car- 
roll, from the musical nonsense of Lear to 
the Shakespearean “humour” of George 
Eliot’s rustics, from the half-jaded hilarious- 
ness of Thackeray to the heady academic 
irony of Arnold. And what of the vigorous 
and yet “snail-born” sense of beauty that 
flourished in so many of the Victorians? Even 
Carlyle and Reade are the poets of a thou- 
sand volcanic fragments of poetry, and no 
author can match Tennyson and Ruskin on 
this point, unless it is Keats. The works that 
embody the narratives, the laughter, the 
sense of beauty of the Victorians come 
squarely out of its frame of mind, if only 
because those works were all best sellers. On 
the whole Mr. Houghton’s book is too darkly 
coloured, and lacks liveliness. After all it was 
towards the end of his period that Arnold saw 
everybody as likely to go into drab — and even 
then the gay warning was ignored. If Lytton 
Strachey were still alive and still persisting 
in his delusions, I do not think that Mr. 
Houghton would shake him out of them. 
The upshot of my suggestions is that the 
evidences of Mr. Houghton’s book need to 
be seen as forming not a whole in themselves 
but an addendum to what the Victorians were 
as — let us say — complete men and women. 
The best literature of the Victorian age is 
mainly (though not wholly) the work of the 
writers named compendiously in Mr. Hough- 
ton’s bibliography; and they wrote their works 
of genius drawing on their complete selves. 
Though it is with some of their threads that 
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he has woven it, Mr. Houghton’s net does not 
capture the Victorians complete. 

One further point of perhaps general in- 
terest. When we look exclusively at any one 
age, we are apt to rate as special what is the 
common possession of all ages. Mr. Houghton 
quite properly points out the anxiety of the 
Victorians, but to drop back a hundred years, 
Gray had summed up the lot of man as a 
“pleasing anxious being”: confining himself 
to two words, he made “anxious” one of them; 
and Mr. Auden has bestowed the same epi- 
thet on our own. Mr. Houghton sees the Vic- 
torians as hard-working. Yes, but the col- 
lected works of many of the great eighteenth- 
century writers, as of those of other centuries, 
are bulky too. The stuff in the human mind 
that produces literature does not, as I see it, 
greatly vary from age to age. 

GerorFrrey TILLotson, University of London 


Religious Trends in English Poetry. Vol. IV: 
1830-1880, Christianity and Romanticism in 
the Victorian Era, by Hoxie Neate Far- 
CHILD; pp. x + 592. Columbia University 
Press: New York, 1957, $7.50; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: London, 1957, 60s. 


As READERS KNOW, the subject of Professor 
Fairchild’s lengthening series of books is 
“the history of religious sensibility as it 
stands revealed in English poetry from about 
1700 to the present.” To a greater extent 
than he had anticipated, the series “has be- 
come a study, in and through poetry, of the 
complex and uneasy relationships between 
supernaturalistic religion and romanticism.” 
Romantic expansiveness, the romantic ver- 
sion of human pride and self-sufficiency, is 
the continuing solvent of genuine religious 
faith and humility, but “this fourth volume is 
more than a performance of the same old 
tune on a new piano, for this period has in- 
teresting and perplexing characteristics of its 
own and raises problems which I have not 
hitherto confronted.” “The major tendencies 
involved are the subjectivizing of the Protes- 
tant tradition by romanticism and the frustra- 
tion of the romantic faith by science and 
Traffic” (“Traffic” is Ruskin’s word for ma- 
terial progress). While the author, as his- 
torian of ideas, defends “the study of opin- 
ions in poetry” as no less respectable than 
“the study of opinions about poetry,” in this 


volume he has “gone somewhat further than 
before in suggesting relationships between 
the religious thought of the poets and their 
intrinsic literary qualities.” At the end, two 
general chapters of much interest are ad- 
dressed to historians and critics respectively. 

This book differs from its immediate 
predecessor in not being devoted wholly to 
the major poets; a multitude of minor writers, 
who illustrate general tendencies, are grouped 
in six omnibus chapters. The poets who re- 
ceive separate chapters are Mrs. Browning, 
Tennyson, Browning, Buchanan and Noel 
(together), Christina Rossetti, Patmore, Ros- 
setti, and four others; Mr.,Fairchild resists 
the temptation to underline his thesis by end- 
ing with the climax of romantic pride in 
Swinburne and its nihilistic collapse in 
Thomson and reaches back to the “more rep- 
resentative” Arnold and Clough. In this vol- 
ume the author is for the first time exploring 
territory that has not hitherto been his own, 
but he displays ample resources of knowledge 
and ease in the handling of it. He concen- 
trates on the poetry or verse itself and takes 
the background largely for granted; some 
main causes of the undermining of Victorian 
religious faith, such as biblical criticism, 
natural science, and institutional Christian- 
ity’s indifference to ideas and to social re- 
form, are referred to but not given any set 
exposition. The influence of the romantic 
poets’ ideas and attitudes is also largely con- 
fined to incidental comment. 

Romanticism is “non-Christian solely be- 
cause it fails to recognize” what are for the 
author the two fundamental principles of re- 
ligion, “the insufficiency of man and the trans- 
cendent objectivity of God.” The romantic 
instinct appeals instead to ideals and senti- 
ments found within the human heart, ideals 
and sentiments that tend to deify man and va- 
grant emotion and, notably in the Victorian 
age, humanitarian service. 

The two fundamental principles were 
conspicuous in Evangelical verse, yet this 
moralistic pietism contributed to the decay 
of religion either by becoming soft and hazy 
or, in its full rigor, by inspiring revolt, re- 
volt which led mainly “to Broad Churchman- 
ship and thence to more or less complete re- 
jection of Christianity.” Among Evangelicals 
the nearest approach to a poet was Miss Bar- 
rett, though after her marriage her creed 


melted into humanitarianism and liberalism 
(Mr. Fairchild does not share the usual view 
of her religious influence on her husband). 
Broad Churchmanship was one agent, philo- 
sophic idealism was another, that enabled 
exponents of “Subjective Christianity,” from 
Dean Stanley and Kingsley to Ebenezer El- 
liott, to find God in the goodness of ‘the heart 
or in the service of man. “Seers and Seekers,” 
who include the Spasmodics, George Mac- 
Donald, and F. W. H. Myers, were “inclined 
to satisfy their desire for self-expansiveness 
through various substitute religions: for ex- 
ample, the religion of humanity, Spiritual- 
ism, nature-mysticism, and the cult of 
genius.” 

Mr. Fairchild opposes the common notion 
of the Anglo-Catholic and Catholic revival 
as “an expression of the romantic spirit.” 
Though in some ways revealing romantic in- 
fluence, the Catholic poets upheld the two 
fundamental principles. These poets — Keble, 
Newman, De Vere, Hopkins’ friend, R. W. 
Dixon (Hopkins himself is reserved for the 
next volume), and others — are further ap- 
proved for their conception of the Church, 
the Incarnation, the Virgin Mary, and the 
Eucharist; but the author candidly deplores 
manifestations of Tory feudalism, lack of 
concern for intellectual and political free- 
dom, and _ ritualistic excess. (Patmore’s 
heady mixture of religion and sex is unique 
and somewhat puzzling.) For the Pre-Raph- 
aelite aesthetes Catholicism was not a faith 
but a flavor. In such “frustrated” romantics 
as Emily Bronté, Ebenezer Jones, FitzGerald, 
and De Tabley, subjectivity might issue in 
Titanism or hedonistic or stoic despair. 

Perhaps because most of us know the 
minor poets less well, and are generally less 
attached to them, we may find our analyst 
more fully acceptable on them than on the 
major poets. The restatement of orthodoxy’s 
case against Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold 
may be wholly acceptable to some, or it may 
awaken more sympathy with the poets, with 
the first and third at least, than the prosecu- 
tor would allow. The charge elaborated 
against Tennyson is that his “creed begins 
and ends in ‘I have felt.’” Toward In Memo- 
riam Mr. Fairchild is less sympathetic than 
Mr. Eliot. In The Ancient Sage “Tennyson 
tries to establish the rights and powers of 
romantic transcendentalism on the basis of 
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an absolute scepticism. Since the foundation 
is shifting sand, the structure collapses into 
a fumbling moralistic pragmatism.” Brown- 
ing, who embodies “a bewildering mixture of 
traditional Christianity, subjectivized Chris- 
tianity, and outright romanticism,” comes off 
better than Tennyson because, at moments, 
he “knew the meaning of religion” and “of 
Christianity.” Yet those moments were too 
few. Browning, like Tennyson, the Spas- 
modics, and some other Victorian poets, ex- 
hibits “a rather definite pattern,” first, ram- 
pant romantic self-assertion, then frustration 
and guilt and humanitarian negation of self 
which may sound Christian but emerges 
finally as romantic subjectivism in a safe and 
respectable form. In the end Browning is 
with Tennyson; their faith is purely subjec- 
tive feeling. Armold’s inner conflicts are set 
forth at length, but without much sympathy, 
since he never had even Browning’s glim- 
mers of true religious faith (or Clough’s de- 
sire for God as God). The Arnold of prose 
“was a complete subjectivist who strove to 
devise objective value-standards not only for 
himself but for all Englishmen.” Is subjec- 
tivism complete when its constant appeal is 
to the ethical absolutes of “tight reason,” 
which are older than Christianity (and were 
absorbed by it)? (Arnold did not, by the 
way, ask for an English Academy. ) 

Mr. Fairchild’s study of all these poets 
naturally goes along in the main with estab- 
lished literary estimates, but his special 
theme and criteria, his independent read- 
ing, and his concrete and spirited writing 
bring astringent tartness to a more-than- 
twice-told tale. He does not confuse religious 
orthodoxy with poetic power, but, since his 
scores of poets, major and minor, are being 
weighed in the religious scale and almost al- 
ways found wanting, his attitude is almost 
always antagonistic— perhaps _ justifiably. 
There seems to be hardly anyone he can ad- 
mire as both poet and religious poet except 
Christina Rossetti. In hoping for the com- 
pletion of two more volumes, which will 
carry the work up to the advancing “present,” 
one may wish that the author could show 
more of his feeling for poetry and also (de- 
spite one’s sympathy for his view of “pride” ) 
somewhat more tolerance in matters of be- 
lief — although more tolerance would no 
doubt amount to the surrender of essentials. 
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“In general,” he says in his forthright way, 
“T like strongly felt, interestingly imaginative 
expressions of real belief or real disbelief, and 
dislike vague, mealy-mouthed ‘idealistic’ 
smudges of unfocused thought and feeling.” 
Granted that Victorian poetry — which, like 
ours, reflected confusion — has such smudges, 
reason, history, and charity might combine 
to suggest the difficulty of making clear-cut 
judgments between the “objective truth” of 
a religious creed and the subjective delusions 
of those who in darkness grope toward light. 
Mr. Fairchild is in the happy position of as- 
sured belief. He is also a doughty fighter 
(whose weapons include dry wit), a provoca- 
tive Nay-Sayer, a sort of religious Irving 
Babbitt (with more literary sensibility), and 
his rigorous examination compels us to look 
again at poets we cherish and at ourselves. 
Whatever general or particular complaints 
readers may lodge, it is a good thing that 
such a magisterial survey of English poetry 
and religion — or religiosity — should exist. 
Busn, Harvard University 


A Life of Sir William Ramsay, by Morris W. 
TRAVERS; pp. 308. Edward Armold: London, 
1956, 50s; St. Martin’s Press: New York, 
1956, $12.50. 


Proressor Travers has a unique advantage 
in writing the life of Sir William Ramsay, in 
that he was first Ramsay’s pupil and then his 
colleague in research at University College, 
London. Travers’ own work on acetylene — 
in 1892 he had discovered the method of its 
preparation from the action, once familiar to 
all cyclists, motorists, and schoolboys, of 
water on calcium carbide —had been re- 
mote from Ramsay’s interests since the 
Professor came to the College in 1887, until 
in 1894 Travers was appointed to a staff post. 
In the following year he joined Ramsay in 
the work that led to the isolation of helium, 
and he remained closely associated with Ram- 
say until 1904. The present biography is the 
second volume that he has devoted to the 
memory of his former chief, who was also 
the hero of Travers’ Discovery of the Rare 
Gases (1928). 

Ramsay’s life covered a supremely impor- 
tant period in the history of science. At the 
time of his birth, in 1852, the theory of 
chemical structure and reaction was still 


jejune and uncertain; Ramsay was seventeen 
when Mendeleef drew up the Periodic Table, 
an important gap in which was filled by the 
former’s work on the rare gases. When he 
died at an early age in 1916, the first tenta- 
_ tive probings into the structure of the atom 
had been made, and it was already possible 
to understand something of chemical phe- 
nomena in terms of the fundamental physical 
structure of matter. The late Victorian and 
Edwardian age saw the birth of modern 
physics and nuclear science; and the new dis- 
coveries, particularly the discovery of radio- 
activity and all that followed from it, were 
hardly less exciting for chemists than for the 
physicists themselves. The concept of the 
atom, which these seemed to be on the point 
of shattering, was after all a chemical con- 
cept; if the mechanism of the atom could 
be unravelled by physical means, there was 
a hopeful possibility of pushing the theories 
and generalisations of chemistry to a far 
deeper level than they had reached hitherto. 

For the development of science in Britain, 
Ramsay’s life is illuminating in another way. 
In his youth the universities were still, 
scientifically speaking, in a deplorable state. 
Every able and ambitious chemist fled to Ger- 
many for instruction, as did Ramsay himself 
after a somewhat haphazard apprenticeship 
to the science in Scotland. Later, first as 
Professor of Chemistry and then as Principal 
at University College, Bristol, he played a 
significant part in the effort to improve the 
status and secure the finances of the new 
provincial colleges. Professor Travers pro- 
vides, through Ramsay’s experiences, an en- 
lightening account of the difficulties of mak- 
ing a career in academic science in Britain 
at this time, and of the advances that had 
been made in scientific education before the 
first World War. Yet it is worth remembering 
that the purchasing power of a professorial 
stipend of £350 per annum then was at least 
as great as that of its contemporary equiva- 
lent! 

It is only to be expected that the biogra- 
pher of Sir William Ramsay should take the 
highest view of his genius for discovery, and 
should warmly rebut various contemporary 
and later criticisms. Apart from the éclat 
merited by the first isolation of the rare (and 
largely inert) atmospheric gases, Ramsay’s 
fame rests upon a solid technical achieve- 


ment, in assessing which, however, the role 
of his assistants (especially Travers himself) 
should not be overlooked. This achievement 
comprised the elaboration, first, of exacting 
procedures for separating the new elements 
from the oxygen and nitrogen of the air, and 
from each other, and secondly of refined 
methods for determining the properties of 
the gases by examination of the very small 
quantities obtained. In these researches the 
technique of gas-chemistry — later applied to 
the investigation of radon, the gas given off 
during the disintegration of radium — were 
brought to a pitch of minute accuracy pre- 
viously unknown. There can be no question of 
Ramsay's superb excellence as an experi- 
menter, but his scientific vision was perhaps 
not of the same order. The early problems 
he set himself were of minor interest only. 
His first great discovery, that of argon, was 
prompted by an observation of Lord Ray- 
leigh’s, which Rayleigh himself was actively 
pursuing: “I asked him then,” wrote Ram- 
say, “if he minded my trying to solve the 
mystery.” After this, the isolation of helium 
followed from the suggestion that he should 
examine the strange gas, assumed to be nitro- 
gen, evolved from the mineral cléveite. Sim- 
ilarly, Ramsay’s work on radioactive sub- 
stances (first with Soddy, then with Whytlaw 
Gray) sprang immediately from the experi- 
ments of Rutherford and Soddy at Montreal. 
The idea of their collaboration was indeed 
initiated by Soddy. Again it was the tech- 
nique of the University College chemists 
which had become “a matter of extraordinary 
interest to Rutherford and his associates.” 
It was not to originality of outlook that 
Ramsay owed his successes, so much as to 
ingenuity and persistence in experiment. 

By these qualities Ramsay — who opened 
up so wide a field from his original inter- 
vention in a chemical problem rather 
strange to the physicist Rayleigh — elicited 
the characteristics of the monatomic gases 
of zero-valency at exactly the moment when 
physicists became interested in these pre- 
viously unsuspected elements. Ramsay and 
Whytlaw Gray proved that radon belonged 
to this group, as earlier Ramsay and Soddy 
had shown that another member, helium, was 
a product of radio-active change. Thus, 
although he himself played no part in the 
unfolding of the theory of the atom’s struc- 
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ture, Ramsay supplied much of the chemistry 
necessary for it. 

Of all this Professor Travers gives a very 
complete account, based on notebooks and 
letters as well as published material. If he is 
a little inclined to sharpness in some of his 
comments on those physicists and others with 
whom Ramsay was often in competition, he 
is equally fair in acknowledgement of the 
direction which others gave to the progress 
of Ramsay’s researches. Nor is his picture of 
the life of the man of science in the late Vic- 
torian and Edwardian age less interesting. 
Ramsay was a keen linguist, he travelled 
widely, and was rich in his range of friend- 
ship both at home and abroad, so that his 
letters give a generous view of his scientific 
world. This biography is of great value to 
all who are attentive to the scientific and ed- 
ucational currents of its subject’s lifetime. 

A. R. Hat, Christ’s College, Cambridge 


Sources of Art Nouveau, by STEPHAN 
Tscuup1 MapseEn; pp. 488. Wittenborn: New 
York, 1957, $18.50. 


For THE FIRST TIME a complete investigation 
of that important but short-lived phenome- 
non known generally as Art Nouveau has 
been made. Dr. Madsen’s study explores all 
sources contributing to the style, analyzes 
the national aspects, and presents the de- 
signers who expressed the movement in so 
many individual manners. The variety of ex- 
pression within the Art Nouveau is bewilder- 
ing at first glance. It is a virtue of this book 
to present this rich and complex mélange, 
now arranged by Dr. Madsen as a compre- 
hensible thesis, in an orderly, understandable 
framework. 

Dr. Madsen says that Art Nouveau now 
appears as essentially a nineteenth-century 
expression. It is true that the style influenced 
the twentieth century. That is clearly indi- 
cated in the chapter “Summing Up,” and 
time and later research will cause these in- 
fluences to assume their real importance. But 
although, as Dr. Madsen states, in the en- 
thusiasm of the 18g0’s the fact that Art 
Nouveau belonged in several ways to the 
nineteenth century was not recognized, it is 
easier for us to see that the style reached its 
climax in 1900 and should correctly be con- 
sidered as the culmination of many nine- 
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teenth-century expressions. Dr. Madsen’s 
Victoriansk Dekorativ Kunst 1837-1901 
(Nordenfjeldske Kunstindustri Arbok, 
Trondheim, 1952) was essential preparation 
for his understanding of Art Nouveau, for 
among the sources of the style many of the 
most important were nineteenth-century 
British developments. A large part of Sources 
of Art Nouveau is given to these influences. 


In fact, they are studied so thoroughly that 
the book is an excellent guide to many Vic- 
torian movements, such as the Gothic revival, 
the arts and crafts movement, the Celtic re- 
vival, the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and 
the cult of plant and line. 

The single aesthetic theory upon which 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
agreed was that Nature was the only source 
of inspiration for the designer. This attitude 
is explored in the chapter “The Cult of Plant 
and Line.” Ruskin’s pronouncement that 
God had established certain shapes in Nature, 
and that the most lovely forms and thoughts 
are taken directly from natural objects, was 
followed by many designers as closely as the 
material and function of their artifacts would 
allow. This natural inspiration is a basic ele- 
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ment of Art Nouveau, but most certainly 
Ruskin could not have approved the forms 
it produced in the new art. For he had said 
that no new style in architecture was needed, 
only some style, and that of certain selected 
Gothic expressions. Dr. Madsen develops the 
use of Nature in design from Ruskin to Art 
Nouveau in the logical, careful manner that 
characterizes the entire book. Morris devel- 
oped Ruskin’s doctrine, maintaining that the 
artist must not copy Nature, but recreate it 
without losing its freshness. Owen Jones, in 
his book On the True and False in the Deco- 
rative Arts (1863) warned against the at- 
tempts at the direct imitation of Nature 
prevalent at that time. John Sedding, Lewis 
Day, C. R. Ashbee, C.F.A. Voysey, Christo- 
pher Dresser, Mackmurdo, and others de- 
veloped this idea. 

A. H. Mackmurdo is of particular inter- 
est in the study of Art Nouveau. He had 
started as a pupil of the neo-Gothic artist 
James Brooks, then attended Ruskin’s lec- 
tures and so fell under the spell of that great 
Victorian that he accompanied him to Italy 
in 1874. His study sketches of that time 
tecture and a series of naturalistic studies of 
plants. Mackmurdo’s work of the 1880’s is 
comprehensively considered in the chapter 
“English Proto-Art Nouveau.” The furniture 
is either very simple, foretelling the twentieth 
century, or of floral inspiration surprisingly 
like the fully developed Art Nouveau. In the 


wallpapers, fabrics, and book covers, the 
basic motif is floral, not naturalistic, but, as 
Dr. Madsen says, done with a rhythmic 
curve, a swirl, and a blob. These designs have 
more Art Nouveau elements than Ruskinian 
imitation of natural forms. 


Eckmann 
Vignette for Pan 
1896 


Christopher Dresser carried design the- 
ories still further from an imitation of na- 
ture. He had been a botanist, but about 1860 
began work as an industrial designer and a 
writer on art theory. His insistence on a 
linear design of pliant and energetic curves 
is certainly a verbal description of some 
aspects of Art Nouveau. His actual designs 
do contain certain elements of the style but 
no general resemblance to the expressions of 
the 1890's. 

Investigating the influence of other Vic- 
torian aesthetic movements, Dr. Madsen 
finds that Art Nouveau architects joined the 
Gothic revivalists in their search for new 
trends in construction, and that Gothic fea- 
tures find an expression in Art Nouveau 
mostly in constructive parts, and often in 
iron. The arts and crafts movement provided 
some stimulus to Art Nouveau with its idea 
of revitalizing industrial arts by excellent 
craftsmanship and design. In fact, as Dr. 
Madsen points out, Art Nouveau itself was 
largely a reaction against the machine, a re- 
turn to the handmade. The Celtic revival is 
found in Art Nouveau with its linear rhythms 
and entrelac motif. Some of the earliest Art 
Nouveau features appeared in book design. 
It is not surprising that many of these publi- 
cations show Celtic influence, for Celtic de- 
sign was best known from the ancient manu- 
scripts. 

The influence of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement is traced by Dr. Madsen from the 
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Pre-Raphaelite enthusiasm for Botticelli’s 
lines through Walter Crane’s designs and 
Beardsley’s elegant and decorative drawings 
to the Glasgow artists. The melancholy, sen- 
sual woman of the Glasgow school, the fin 
de siécle symbolism, are descendants of Pre- 
Raphaelitism. The Pre-Raphaelite movement 
was important in the development of the 
Engiish proto-Art Nouveau and the Art 
Nouveau in Scotland with its linear expres- 
sion, floral rhythms, and symbolism. 

But even with all these roots in Great 
Britain, Art Nouveau was not to flourish there 
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Mackmurdo 
Cover for Wren’s City Churches 
1883 


except for the work of the Glasgow group, 
particularly in the distinguished designs of 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh. Dr. Madsen ex- 
plains in “Eclipse” and “British Influence” 
why this was so. The constructive, sober prin- 
ciples of the arts and crafts movement, and 
not the decorative, were developed in Great 
Britain, and, after the turn of the century, on 
the Continent. Decoration was given a subor- 
dinate position, and this, Dr. Madsen says, 
is a clue to the fate of Art Nouveau. 

Sources of Art Nouveau is the only com- 
plete study in English of a movement that is 


Crane 
Illustration from Line and Form 
1900 


gaining increasing importance in art history. 
Carefully documented, abundantly _ illus- 
trated, presented most interestingly, it is cer- 
tainly the standard work on the period. For 
the student of Victorian arts in Britain it is 
important for the great amount of material 
devoted to the decorative arts and designers 
of 1850-go. One of the most telling plates in 
the book is Alfred Gilbert’s silver epergne for 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee of 1887. Surely this 
piece of late Victoriana foreshadows Art 
Nouveau. JaMes Grapy, 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


Parnell and His Party, 1880-1890, by Conor 
Cruise O’Brien; pp. ix + 373. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: London, 1957, 45s; New York, 
1957, $7.20. 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL has captured 
the popular imagination to a greater extent 
than any other Irish patriot before or since 
his time. No other man kept Irish national 
opinion enthusiastic and unified for so long 
a period of time. Under his leadership parlia- 
mentary methods were for the first time con- 
sidered respectable by the Irish masses, land- 
lordism was virtually destroyed, and the 
Liberal Party was converted to the desirability 
of Irish self-government. In the House of 
Commons Parnell led a tightly knit, devoted, 
and disciplined Irish Party, with a system for 
paying needy members, that influenced the 
development of the party system in Britain. 
When the Party split on the question of 
Parnell’s leadership, a cleavage that is still 
apparent developed in Irish political and in- 
tellectual life. 

Because Parnell is a legendary figure in 
Ireland, it is difficult to obtain an objective 
picture of the period he dominated. Even 
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competent biographers like R. Barry O’Brien 
and Joan Haslip have tended to separate 
Parnell from the poltical realities of his time. 
Conor Cruise O’Brien pierces the mythology 
that surrounds Parnell, relates him “to his 
immediate political context,” and examines 
the Irish Party on its own merits and not 
merely as an appendage of Parnell. 

According to Mr. O’Brien, the concept of 
Parnell as an inflexible, revolutionary na- 
tionalist is a legend created by Irish patriots 
and a hostile British press. The real Parnell 
was a moderate, flexible, and pragmatic poli- 
tician who possessed the genius to know 
when to be tough and when to be concilia- 
tory. His obstruction tactics in the House of 
Commons and his militant speeches in Ire- 
land during 1877 and 1878 captivated 
Fenians and agrarian revolutionaries. After 
1881, when he had consolidated the eco- 
nomic and political aspects of Irish agitation 
and was the unrivaled leader of Irish na- 
tional opinion, his parliamentary tactics were 
moderate enough to convince most Liberals, 
and a few Conservatives, that it was prac- 
tical to concede Home Rule to a people domi- 
nated by so conservative and reasonable a 
gentleman. 

Another porticn of the legend is de- 
stroyed when the author convincingly dem- 
onstrates that Parnell’s fall in 1890 was not 
engineered by wily English politicians, 
treacherous colleagues, or spiteful priests. 
From 1886 on, when Parnell agreed to and 
supported an alliance between the Liberal 
and Irish Parties, he entrusted the cause of 
Irish self-government to Gladstone. When 
the Noncomformist British electors pre- 
sented the alternative of Gladstone and Home 
Rule or Parnell, the Home Rule M.P.’s no 
longer had a choice. 

The author’s careful examination of the 
structure and personnel of the Irish Party 
reveals that Parnell could have accomplished 
little without the support of patriotic back- 
benchers and the brilliant endeavors of his 
lieutenants. But Mr. O’Brien believes, and 
events support his opinion, that Parnell was 
the only member of the Party that could have 
maintained unity in a group that included 
talented individualists who were not always 
agreed on the tactics or the political and 
economic goals of Irish national agitation. 

What this study lacks is an introductory 
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chapter on Home Rule before 1880. 
Throughout the book the author implies 
that before the New Departure, Home Rule 
was of slight importance in Ireland. During 
the period from 1870 to 1877 — before Parnell 
attracted public attention — Isaac Butt for- 
mulated the Home Rule demand, instructed 
Irish national opinion on its merits, and or- 
ganized a Federalist Party in the House of 
Commons comprising over half the Irish 
representation. At the same time, the Home 
Rule Confederation of Great Britain enlisted 
the support of many Irishmen resident in 
Britain — including Fenians — and exerted in- 
fluence in British by-elections. If Mr. 
O’Brien had consulted the Butt and O'Neill 
Daunt papers in the National Library of 
Ireland, he would have discovered that there 
was continuity between the Butt and Parnell 
periods of Home Rule and that Parnell built 
on fairly sound foundations. 

In general, Mr. O’Brien’s book is an out- 
standing contribution to late Victorian Irish 
and English history that must be read by all 
scholars interested in the period. The 
author's style is lucid and dramatic; his in- 
sight into Parnell’s personality and the inter- 
pretation of the Irish leader’s impact on nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century Irish and Eng- 
lish political life — and Irish intellectual life 
— is brilliant and sound; and his analysis of 
the Irish Party as a political organization is 
interesting and informative. Mr. O’Brien’s ex- 
ceptional qualifications as a historian and 
literary critic have combined to produce first- 
rate historical literature. 

LawRENCE J. McCarFrey, 
The College of St. Catherine 


America and the British Left: From Bright to 
Bevan, by Henry PELLING; pp. x + 174. 
New York University Press: New York, 1957, 
$3.50; A. and C. Black: London, 1956, 18s. 


WITH MANY NOVEL INTERPRETATIONS and 
with an impressive command of both British 
and American sources, Mr. Pelling has traced 
the changing attitude of the British Left 
toward the United States from the period of 
the Civil War to the present. He ably illus- 
trates in a series of studies around special 
topics how the image of America in the eyes 
of British Radicals and Socialists, though 
often a blurred and a mistaken image, had 


an important and sometimes surprising effect 
on the course of British politics. 

During the reform struggle from 1865 to 
1867 Conservative seokesmen, often misin- 
terpreting De Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America, chose to emphasize in American 
political life the dangers of mob rule, the 
premium on conformity and mediocrity, and 
the widespread corruption. But to moderate 
Liberals, Radicals, and working men alike, 
the American example was a rallying-point 
in the demand for a broader franchise. John 
Bright eulogized all things American, and the 
chief organ of working-class opinion, Rey- 
nolds’s Newspaper, depicted the Republic as 
a democratic utopia. After the Reform Bill of 
1867 had stimulated the growth of party 
machinery and by 1877 had led to the crea- 
tion of the National Liberal Federation, there 
was concern in Britain lest the so-called 
“caucus” system result in the same corrup- 
tion and political degradation alleged to exist 
in America. While Radicals saw in the 
“caucus” a means of strengthening their po- 
sition within the Liberal Party, Whig Lib- 
erals were alarmed, and_ working-class 
leaders were not altogether reassured, fear- 
ing, rightly as it turned out, that the “caucus” 
would not necessarily open the door to Parlia- 
ment to them. By the late eighties reports 
of unemployment and poverty in America 
together with the rise of industrial monop- 
olies were proving disillusioning to British 
Radicals. In a fascinating account Pelling 
shows how, in studying the American scene, 
Radicals like William Clarke could reach a 
point of view not far removed from a Marxist 
analysis of society and so be converted to 
socialism. 

At the turn of the century when trade 
unionists and socialists joined together in an 
alliance that gave rise to the Labour Party, 
many trade unionists were converted to in- 
dependent political action by a partly er- 
roneous view of the working man’s position 
in America and by the fear that the trust 
system and the methods of American em- 
ployers would soon spread to Britain. Al- 
though his argument is very convincing, Mr. 
Pelling perhaps indulges in overstatement 
when he concludes that at its birth the La- 
bour Party’s “denunciation of ‘the American 
experience’ was at least as sharp and as bitter 
as its criticism of the state of things inside 


Britain.” The study of pre-1914 labor un- 
rest and how it was influenced from America 
by socialist extremists and by the spread of 
industrial unionism is the most cautiously 
argued and the least convincing chapter in 
Pelling’s book. It is followed by a fairly fa- 
miliar story of the Labour Party’s peace ef- 
forts during the war and how certain of its 
leaders tried in vain to interest the conserva- 
tive Samuel Gompers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in an international peace 
conference with socialists from the enemy 
powers. Gompers, the author argues, in re- 
sisting these overtures, was doggedly carry- 
ing his fight against socialism in the Ameri- 
can labor movement onto the international 
stage. The chapter on the New Deal and 
the British Left is a penetrating and suc- 
cinct account which makes the point that in 
the aftermath of the Labour Party split of 
1931 the Roosevelt program helped keep 
many members of the Labour Party from los- 
ing their faith in the democratic process. In 
his conclusion Pelling sees signs of a lessen- 
ing suspicion of America in the Labour 
Party as its old view, gleaned from the 
works of such writers as Frank Norris, Jack 
London and Upton Sinclair, gives way to a 
view more attuned to the realities of the mid- 
century. 

There is a very helpful biographical in- 
dex, and the general index is an excellent 
one. Altogether this is a well-documented, a 
lucidly written, and a cogently argued study 
in a heretofore neglected field. 

P. Porter, The Ohio State University 


The Academy 1869-1879: Victorian Intel- 
lectuals in Revolt, ty RoLL-HANsEN; 
pp. 237. (Vol. VIII of Anglistica.) Rosen- 
kilde and Bagger; Copenhagen, 1957; Greg- 
ory Lounz: New York, 1957, $6.00. 


HisToRIES OF LITERARY PERIODICALS have 
been among the most useful aids to research 
in the Victorian field. The necessarily brief 
chapters devoted to the nineteenth century 
in Walter Graham’s pioneer study (1930) 
have been succeeded by more detailed ac- 
counts of the Westminster Review, the 
Quarterly Review, Fraser's Magazine, the 
London Magazine, the Fortnightly, the Sat- 
urday Review, the Athenaeum, and others, 
while Professor Oscar Maurer has published 
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chapters on Longman’s, the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, and Punch from his projected history of 
Victorian periodicals. To these Mr. Diderik 
Roll-Hansen now adds a distinguished study 
of the Academy. 

The Academy originated in a circle of 
Oxford dons a generation after the Tractar- 
ians. They had accepted the implications of 
modern science and turned their attention 
from theology to philosophy, especially that 
of Hegel, who like Darwin “pointed to evolu- 
tion as the chief principle in all life.” They 
stood firmly with the liberals in the campaign 
for reform at Oxford, which strove to divert 
some of the wealth of the colleges into en- 
dowment of University professorships and 
research. They aimed to make Oxford once 
more the center of an intellectual élite, the 
leader of Western civilization, and the 
Academy was founded as an instrument of 
propaganda, “one of Oxford’s special con- 
tributions to the movement which is gen- 
erally referred to as the ‘revolt of the intel- 
ligentsia’ or the ‘anti-Philistinism’ of Mat- 
thew Arnold.” The immediate stimulus came 
from Mark Pattison’s Suggestions on Aca- 
demical Organisation (1868), which set Ox- 
ford squarely in the context of Continental 
culture. From the Continent too came the 
models for a learned periodical to keep Eng- 
lish readers informed of advances in every 
field of scholarship: the Revue critique 
Whistoire et de la littérature and the Liter- 
arisches Centralblatt fiir Deutschland. 

Charles Edward Appleton, the founder of 
the Academy and its editor from 186g till his 
death in 1879, graduated B.A. at Oxford in 
1863 and after studying for two years at Ger- 
man universities returned as a fellow of St. 
John’s College. Though a champion of univer- 
sity reform, he taught little, yet retained his 
fellowship and his rooms at St. John’s during 
his eight years’ residence in London. His 
rather elusive personality comes out clearest 
in the fascinating story of his relations with 
John Murray, who published the Academy 
during its first year. Nothing bespeaks the 
young editor's shrewdness more eloquently 
than the contract by which the canny Scot 
bound himself “not to interfere with the 
literary management” of the paper but to 
assume entire financial responsibility for it. 
Murray was a man of conservative views in 
religion and science who hoped the Academy 
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might rival the popular Athenaeum and Sat- 
urday Review; and he was dismayed by Ap- 
pleton’s “suicidal” policy of ignoring art, 
music, drama, all history except ancient and 
classical, as well as popular science, voyages, 
and travels, Murray’s own particular inter- 
ests. Of the twenty-one books reviewed in 
the first number, nine were German and seven 
French, while the only English literary arti- 
cle was devoted to the works of Arthur Hugh 
Clough. Appleton not only refused an article 
by the best-selling Martin Tupper, but in 
violation of his solemn promise to print noth- 
ing contrary to the Christian religion, ac- 
cepted a review of a life of Jesus that denied 
the historicity of the Gospels. After the 
twelfth number Murray, determined to with- 
draw at any cost, paid Appleton “a large 
sum” for breach of contract and resigned all 
interest in the copyright. The conflict be- 
tween the men was more than personal; it 
was a conflict between two generations, 
which Mr. Roll-Hansen describes brilliantly. 
From 1870 to 1873 Appleton was sole 
owner of the Academy. He was soon forced to 
adopt many of the policies Murray had urged 
on him in vain; in an effort to broaden its 
appeal he added departments of the fine 
arts, music, and travels. Beginning 1 Feb- 
ruary 1871, the Academy appeared fort- 
nightly instead of monthly. In 1874 when he 
could no longer finance it alone he formed a 
limited company largely of Oxford friends 
and began the new series as a weekly with 
further concessions to popular taste. The 
word Learning was dropped from the sub- 
title, leaving it “A Record of Literature, 
Science, and Art.” A department was added 
for the stage, conducted for nearly twenty 
years by Frederick Wedmore, probably the 
weakest of the regular contributors. But much 
of the literary criticism was written by Gosse, 
Dowden, Lang, and Saintsbury, whose work 
Mr. Roll-Hansen analyzes with discrimina- 
tion. Appleton maintained his rigorous selec- 
tion of experts in special fields, and their 
signed reviews of scholarly books made the 
Academy England’s supreme critical author- 
ity during the 1870’s. Its history from his 
death until it ceased publication in 1916 is 
sketched in a final chapter. A good bibliog- 
raphy and index are appended. 
Mr. Ro!l-Hansen has drawn on many un- 
published manuscripts both for the history of 


the Academy and the intellectual background 
against which it was founded. His book pro- 
vides an admirable model for studies of nine- 
teenth-century periodicals. 

Gorpon S. Haircut, Yale University 


English Miscellany: A Symposium of History, 
Literature, and the Arts, edited by Mario 
Praz; Vols. 1-7. Published for the British 
Council by Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura: 
Rome, 1950-1956. 


Mario Praz’s VENTURE in “international col- 
laboration in the field of English studies” 
(Vol. 1) has now reached its seventh year of 
existence. To its annual volumes Bonamy 
Dobrée, Helen Darbishire, Kenneth Muir, 
Vivian De Sola Pinto, Emilio Cecchi, and W. 
H. Auden, besides many others less well 
known, have contributed articles written in 
French, Italian, German, but mostly English 
on subjects that belong to what may loosely 
be called the field of comparative culture. 
There have been the usual critico-scholarly 
articles on English literary figures from 
Shakespeare to Dylan Thomas and on genres 
from the morality and interlude to the theater 
of Eliot, and in some pieces new material has 
been published. Anna Maria Crind of Flor- 
ence, for example, has distinguished virtually 
each issue by her use of hitherto unpublished 
materials (from the Medicean collection in 
the Archivio di Stato) on Anglo-Florentine 
relations during the seventeenth century. 
But the Miscellany takes its characteristic 
tone from the fact that two of Professor 
Praz’s own chief interests are generously and 
competently represented: comparative liter- 
ature (especially though not exclusively 
Anglo-Italian relations) and comparative 
arts (especially though again not exclusively 
the relations of the visual and verbal arts). 
To the first category belong the articles on 
Vico and Hobbes, Dostoyevsky and Dickens, 
Shelley in Geneva, Byron and Nikolaus 
Lenau, the poetry of Salvatore Rosa and the 
poetry of Rochester, and Lord Arundel in 
Rome. The second category consists of such 
pieces as Praz’s stimulating comparison of 
modern art and literature (V); Margaret Bot- 
trall’s suggestive though not always _per- 
suasive essay on Milton’s baroque (1); James 
Hutton’s learned and useful study of English 
poems on music (II); and Jorgen Andersen’s 


competent analysis of a phase of Piranesi’s 
influence in England (III), which relates 
Walpole, Beckford, Coleridge, and De 
Quincy to the “giant dreams” of the Italian 
engraver. 

At the risk of both going outside and un- 
duly stressing my own interests and compe- 
tence, I should like to make some tentative 
judgments. In Melchiori’s superb article on 
Yeats’s “Leda and the Swan” (VII), an im- 
pressive array of documentation (including 
the paintings and engravings of Michelan- 
gelo, Blake, Sodoma, and Gustave Moreau) 
supports the analysis of a single poem. D. J. 
Gordon’s analysis of Chapman’s “Hero and 
Leander” (V), which similarly depends 
upon wide learning in cultural history, not- 
ably iconography, gives fresh definitions of 
such critical clichés as genre, imitation, in- 
vention, and classical. Emilio Cecchi’s “I 
Giovane Wordsworth e la Poesia di Paesag- 
gio” (I) represents an extremely sensitive 
reading of Wordsworth’s natural descriptions. 
W. H. Auden makes his analysis of Sidney 
Smith (“Portrait of a Whig,” III) the oc- 
casion of recommending to Continental 
thinkers, who usually find it baffling, the 
peculiarly English brand of political liberal- 
ism. 

One general criticism should perhaps be 
made. Occasionally — and this is the peculiar 
temptation that besets students of the com- 
parative arts — critical vocabulary is unrigor- 
ous. Thus Marco Mincoff, who admirably 
tries to get away from such loose historical 
designations as Elizabethan and Jacobean, 
achieves similar conceptual looseness in us- 
ing baroque, romantic, and realistic (1). 
Giulio Carlo Argan’s otherwise admirable 
article in Italian on the artistic concepts of 
Hogarth (I), with its thought-r rovoking par- 
allel between Hogarth and H bes, deserts 
historical accuracy and conceptual clarity in 
his small (bourgeois) vs. larg2 (aristocratic) 
antithesis. (One remembers that the aristo- 
cratic Pope liked the small, the elegant, and 
the jewel-like, and that the large was identi- 
fied less with the academic grand got than 
with the Longinian sublime.) Oswald 
Doughty’s article on Dante and the romantics 
(II) falls into clichés about pre-romanticism 
that have been effectively challenged in this 
country. H. W. Donner’s learned study of 
More (III) uses naturalistic in an odd way — 
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to mean realistic horror. The comparisons 
Claudia Refice makes between Neapolitan 
painting and English art of the nineteenth 
century, though generally valid, are often 
too general to be convincing in detail. Michael 
Lloyd’s comments on the idealizing principle 
in Bulwer-Lytton needs more context than 
he provides: to understand it one must go 
beyond Gibson and the Victorians to Rey- 
nolds, Burke, Cicero, and even Aristotle. And 
do A. W. Power’s early nineteenth-century 
“Notes on Italy” (IIL), coming at the end of 
the Grand Tour epoch and being unrelated, 
apparently, to romantic taste, get far enough 
beyond the conventional to deserve publica- 
tion? 

But these last are relatively minor stric- 
tures. The English Miscellany is usually 
sound and always stimulating. 

Jean H. Hacstrum, Northwestern University 


The Russian Novel in English Fiction, by 
GrBERT PHELPs; pp. 206. Hutchinson: Lon- 
don, 1956, 10s. 6d.; Rinehart: New York, 
1957, $1.50. 


AN ASSESSMENT of the role that Russian 
novels have played in English literature ar- 
rives at an opportune moment: after definitive 
studies of Victorian attitudes toward Ice- 
landic saga, German romanticism, and 
French naturalism have appeared, and while 
critical interest in Russian fictional tech- 
niques is still strong. Moreover, this book is 
remarkably perceptive, well organized, and 
neatly written. Gilbert Phelps, who has been 
scattering his material in various English 
journals, is to be congratulated for finally 
drawing them into a coherent whole (partly 
at the request of Professor Basil Willey), and 
he hints that at least one more study will 
follow the present one. 

Particularly brilliant is the treatment of 
Turgenev’s influence on a generation of Eng- 
lish novelists. A key element in the discussion 
is Turgenev’s attitude toward Nature: funda- 
mentally, he liked limited scenic perspec- 
tives, “warmer, more intimate, more human- 
ized and domestic than in most of the 
Russians,” closer to English tastes than Tol- 
stoy’s epic vistas could be, comparable to 
Tennyson’s appreciation of the patterned 
countryside of England. Furthermore, Turge- 
nev’s urbane, sincere character made him an 
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agreeable representative of Russian culture. 
George Henry Lewes toasted him as “Eu- 
rope’s greatest living novelist,” and George 
Eliot admired the landlord of Spasskoye. 
Carlyle spoke of him as “a general favourite 
with high and low.” The list of persons on 
whom he exercised his charm forms an im- 
posing roster of Victorian intelligentsia: 
Disraeli, Macaulay, Rossetti, Browning, Jow- 
ett, Swinburne, Trollope, Blackmore, Besant, 
Dickens, and Moore. His importance for 
Henry James was profound, and if Mr. 
Phelps attempts too much in his evaluation 
of Turgenev’s spell on other Americans ( Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, for instance), he is 
describing a great figure of the century, one 
about whom much needs to be said. 

The section on Turgenev amounts to ap- 
proximately half the book. Mr. Phelps sug- 
gests admirably how Turgenev’s concern 
with theme and style affected English works 
like Moore’s The Lake, Galsworthy’s The 
Apple Tree, and Virginia Woolf's The Years. 
When he discusses the Conrad novels that 
deal with an exile-figure, he is properly re- 
served in his statements about “influence.” In- 
deed, he eschews dogmatic pronouncements, 
and sensibly warns us that Arnold Bennett’s 
admiration of Russian novels, no matter how 
often expressed, does not constitute proof of 
imitation. 

He is, therefore, trustworthy when he 
perceives relationships between the ideals of 
Tolstoy and those of Gissing, Hardy, and 
Shaw. His chapter on Dostoyevsky (“Ga- 
boriau with Psychological Sauce?”) dis- 
cusses, with a sure touch, the cultural cli- 
mate in which Dostoyevsky’s novels first 
made their appearance. Indeed, he is at 
ease with his subject matter, and, despite the 
over-condensed nature of his treatment of 
Chekhov and Gorky, he amply proves his 
conclusion, that “the great Russian novel- 
ists, through the medium of translation, have 
become part of the English fictional tradi- 
tion.” 

He exploits the reception studies dealing 
with Dostoyevsky and Turgenev, and judi- 
ciously considers the important works by 
Ermest J. Simmons and Dorothy Brewster 
that discuss some of his themes. He misses 
some specialized items: Leo J. Henkin’s 
“Problems and Digressions in the Victorian 
Novel, 1860-1900” ( Bulletin of Bibliography 


and Dramatic Index, January-April, 1948), 
the valuable reference works on Lermontov 
and Tolstoy published by the New York 
Public Library, and some scattered Ameri- 
can doctoral dissertations (for example, J. 
Allan Smith’s discussion of Tolstoy’s fiction 
in England and America). Yet, as a whole, 
Mr. Phelps has written a thoughtful and im- 
portant work of scholarship, and its appear- 
ance is welcome. Haro_p OREL, 
University of Kansas 


Votes for Women, by Rocer FuLForp; pp. 
343. Faber and Faber: London, 1957, 25s. 


IN THE YEAR 1870, a certain Lady Amberley 
(the Kate Amberley of The Amberley Papers 
and the mother of Bertrand Russell) stood 
up in some trepidation before a respectable 
gathering at Stroud, and read a paper in 
favor of female suffrage. In those days, and 
for forty-eight years thereafter, no woman 
was able to vote in a parliamentary election 
in Great Britain. When Queen Victoria 
heard of the Stroud exploit, she wrote (in a 
furious letter to Theodore Martin) that 
“Lady Amberley ought to get a good whip- 
ping.” 

Middle-class opinion, which Her Maj- 
esty so often reflected, particularly when 
she resorted to italics, was solidly opposed to 
female suffrage. Victorian women would 
not perhaps have gone all the way with 
Professor Huxley in his announcement that 
“even in physical beauty, man is superior,” 
but they seemed anxious to declare that theirs 
was the inferior sex; and they were appar- 
ently just as eager as men to endorse Herbert 
Spenser’s resounding non sequitur that those 
who cannot fight should not vote. 

Even more than this muddy prejudice, 
however, what obstructed the woman’s suf- 
frage movement was the fact that — property 
qualifications being what they were — a wom- 
an’s suffrage reform in Great Britain would 
have enfranchised only propertied spinsters 
and widows. And no sane man doubted that 
propertied spinsters and widows were (the 
words are Lord Acton’s) “Tories and chan- 
nels of clerical influence.” After 1868, the 
Liberal Party was the only party to which 
the movement could look for help; and why 
should the Liberals enfranchise such a group 
as that? 


Then in the ’gos there came that just 
discernible social frisson, that vague thrill of 
lightheartedness and daring, which Mr. Ful- 
ford in his Votes For Women describes as a 
symptom of some deeper “sliding away from 
principle to interest, a flight from morality 
in the direction of ease.” However inade- 
quate this may be as an account of the 
collapse of middle-class disciplines, it does 
place the women’s suffrage movement some- 
where near the center of social history. For 
with the upheaval of the nineties, small as 
it was on the surface, there came (as Mr. 
Fulford very rightly says) the adoption of 
more startling methods in politics; and with 
the adoption of such methods the women’s 
suffrage movement, for the first time, was 
able to make itself heard. Thus it was not 
only and not chiefly political: it was also the 
expression of certain deep social and 
psychological disturbances. 

Mr. Fulford’s account of the political — 
that is to say, the nineteenth-century or Vic- 
torian — phase of the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment is an admirable one. And when he 
moves into the twentieth century he is cor- 
rect in saying that Sylvia Pankhurst and her 
East End working women’s movement had 
very nearly won the vote by 1914, when the 
war stopped everything. But he does not give 
much space to this movement, which was in 
its way a remarkable example of successful 
political pressure. Instead, he devotes most 
of his later pages to a political description 
of the militant movement under the dictator- 
ship of Emmeline and Christabel Pankhurst; 
and the militant suffrage movement, with 
such slogans as “Votes for Women and 
Purity for Men,” was obviously drifting out 
of politics and into sex war. 

From 1907 to 1914 Emmeline Pankhurst 
and her followers engaged in an _ heroic, 
hysterical, tragic-comic, self-defeating battle 
with the Liberal Government and the law: 
a story of stone-throwing, arson, horsewhip- 
ping and even self-immolation on the one 
side, and of unjust jail sentences, forcible 
feeding, and the Cat and Mouse Act on the 
other. Mr. Fulford’s account of all this is 
humorous, just, temperate and well-docu- 
mented. It is also far too cautious. By re- 
fraining from any real attempt to examine 
militancy as a psychological problem, he 
denies the militant suffragette her entrée into 
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social history. As a political phenomenon, 
the militant movement under Emmeline 
Pankhurst grew yearly more reactionary. It is 
only as a social phenomenon that it makes 
its lurid, heroic, and quite valid claim to have 
been on the side of progress. 

GrEorGE DANGERFIELD, 
Carpinteria, California 


Mrs. Gladstone: The Portrait of a Marriage, 
by Georcina BATTISCOMBE; pp. xi + 251. 
Houghton Mifflin: Boston, 1957, $5.00; Con- 
stable: London, 1956, 21s.; Longmans: 
Toronto, 1956, $4.25. 


As THE WIFE OF W1LLIAM GLADSTONE, Cath- 
erine Glynne Gladstone (1812-1900) was 
“inside the main spring of history” for almost 
sixty years, and it is this which gave her life 
special meaning to her and which gives it 
significance to posterity. A vivid and original 
personality in her own right, she was famous 
in her life-time for her single-minded devo- 
tion to her great husband, and this biography 
of her is also, as the sub-title indicates, a 
portrait of their singularly happy marriage. 
Much has been written about the Gladstones, 
and Mrs. Battiscombe disclaims adding new 
facts to a familiar story. She has, however, 
drawn on important unpublished sources — 
notably Mrs. Gladstone’s lively letters and 
diaries, and her niece Lady Frederick 
Cavendish’s Journal after 1882—and on 
reminiscences of survivors of the Gladstonian 
circle to supplement the extensive published 
materials. From these she has fashioned a 
sound, interesting, and readable narrative, 
which views the Gladstones from the domes- 
tic perspective. The book displaces Mary 
Drew’s animated but discursive Catherine 
Gladstone (London, 1919) as the standard 
biography, though Mrs. Drew’s life of her 
mother remains a valuable first-hand source. 

Mrs. Battiscombe paints a vibrant pic- 
ture of Catherine Gladstone as an able, 
energetic, and amusingly unmethodical wom- 
an, largely ministering angel, but partly 
busybody. Her chief interests were her ex- 
tensive and often pioneering charitable ac- 
tivities and her large and affectionate family, 
with its political and religous bent. Though 
her husband’s political career was originally 
a source of loneliness to her, it later became 
so indispensable to her existence that she was 
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the major force in keeping him in politics 
after he himself would have preferred re- 
tirement. Mrs. Battiscombe makes two criti- 
cisms of Mrs. Gladstone as a politician’s wife. 
One is that Gladstone, from 1880 on, was 
not well served politically by her over-zeal- 
ous devotion, which simply reinforced his 
own insensitivity to others. All the evidence 
points to the validity of this stricture, which 
also applies to their daughter, “Von Moltke” 
Mary. Mrs. Battiscombe’s second point, that 
Mrs. Gladstone failed as a political hostess, 
seems less well taker. She did entertain 
widely, if haphazardly, and, considering 
Gladstone’s personal interests and political 
strength outside of Society, it is doubtful 
that he would have gained anything from 
having his wife succeed to the social posi- 
tion of Lady Palmerston. 

Mrs. Gladstone’s inestimable social con- 
tribution to her husband was to provide him 
with a congenial home, Hawarden, and a 
well-connected and intimate family circle, 
of which she was the center. The Glynne- 
Gladstone-Lyttelton clan, which had its own 
high-spirited language, “Glynnese,” leavened 
its earnestness with vivaciousness, and was 
an ideal milieu in which Gladstone’s hu- 
manity could mellow. Mrs. Battiscombe gives 
the best brief account of this engaging fam- 
ily, and underscores the political implications 
for Gladstone in the connections with Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Lord Hartington. 
(There is some new material on Gladstonian 
relations with the latter.) Mrs. Gladstone is 
a pleasant, if minor, contribution to Victor- 
ian social and political history, and a story 
of considerable human interest. It has an ex- 
cellent index. Joun F. 
Ripon College 


General T. Perronet Thompson: His Military, 
Literary and Political Campaigns, by L. G. 
JowNnson; pp. 295. Allen and Unwin: Lon- 
don, 1957, 30s. 


TuHIs Is A SOUND Account of the life and 
work of one of the lesser known Radical 
politicians and writers of the early nineteenth 
century. Perronet Thompson had reacted 
strongly against a rather staid upbringing 
and joined the army in 1806, serving a year 
or two later in the abortive expedition to 
Buenos Aires. In the next fifteen years his 


all 


life was varied and adventurous; at twenty- 
five he was governor of Sierra Leone as the 
nominee of Wilberforce and his fellow 
“Saints.” A few years later he commanded 
a small expedition from India which became 
involved in the affairs of Muscat. Both of 
these early tasks ended disastrously for 
Thompson, and by 1823 he had settled down 
in England as a Radical politician. One of 
Bentham’s most devoted and intimate disci- 
ples, a part-owner and frequent contributor 
to the Westminster Review, Thompson’s most 
important work was done as a propagandist 
for the ideas of Bentham, Adam Smith, and 
their followers. The predominance of those 
ideas in mid-Victorian England was in part 
due to the wide currency given them by 
simple and common sense explanations and 
interpretations from writers like Thompson. 
In addition, Thompson’s own contributions 
to economic thought were by no means neg- 
ligible. This part of his work is brought out 
well in Mr. Johnson’s book. 

As a politician, however, Thompson was 
less successful. The story of his political ac- 
tivities, as recounted here, gives a very good 
idea of the reasons for the failure of the 
Radicals in the years after 1832. The gen- 
erous enthusiasms are there, but so also are 
the constant feuds and splits in the Liberal 
ranks, and the lack of cohesion and concen- 
tration on any practical programme. Thomp- 
son himself must bear his share of responsi- 
bility for the Radical failures; one point 
which does not come out as strongly as it 
might in this book is that Thompson was a 
very difficult man to get along with, and that 
often the quarrels in which he became in- 
volved were in part the result of his own 
obstinacy and intractability. As early in his 
career as his governorship of Sierra Leone 
these traits had landed him in hot water, and 
in these respects his temper didn’t greatly 
improve with age. Twice in the 1830's, for 
example, he split the Liberal vote at an elec- 
tion. In both cases he had been invited to 
stand by the more extreme Radicals and, 
although his candidacy was hopeless, insisted 
in going to the poll in both cases, perhaps 
losing the Marylebone seat for the Liberals 
in 1838, and endangering a Manchester seat 
in 1839. He bitterly resented the attacks 
made on him by the moderate Liberals as a 
result of these escapades. He had much to 


complain of in the treatment accorded him 
by such younger Radicals as Bright, but cer- 
tainly in part his troubles were brought 
about by his own errors. During the Anti- 
Corn-Law agitation, for example, when the 
League was striving to win over the “re- 
spectables,” Thompson, who was closely as- 
sociated with the agitation in the popular 
mind, insisted despite warnings from Cobden 
in attending meetings at the Rotunda, a 
place of very deep Radical and even social- 
ist connections. Mr. Johnson supports 
Thompson’s action in this, but it was almost 
certainly a tactical error at the time. 

Thompson worked hard and made many 
sacrifices for the Liberal movement; unfor- 
tunately these defects of personality robbed 
him of any chance of obtaining political suc- 
cess as a reward for his efforts. Nevertheless 
this account of his life should be welcomed 
as a useful contribution to our knowledge of 
the activities of the Radical wing of the 
Liberal party in the early part of the Vic- 
torian period. NorMan McCorp, 
University of Durham 


The Life of Hilaire Belloc, by Robert 
SPEAIGHT; pp. 552. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy: New York, 1957, $6.50; Hollis and 
Carter: London, 1957, 30s. 


Tuts BooK is what it purports to be, a narra- 
tive of Belloc’s life, amply and justly com- 
posed. Mr. Speaight does not wrangle, he 
does not dilate, he does not lag; he quotes 
with finesse, he has a satisfactory perception 
of the magnitude of his subject. His re- 
searches have been extensive and minute: 
we get for instance such an image of Belloc’s 
schooldays as one might have thought it im- 
possible to construct after nearly eighty 
years. It seems idle to complain that, writing 
“the authorized life” as if for a circle of 
middle-aged English Catholics to whom 
Belloc is a secure nostalgic legend, he has 
not found it necessary to evoke and subdue 
the question why, in 1957, Belloc is worth 
reading about: idle because such a question 
a conventional biography couldn’t in the 
nature of the case be expected to penetrate. 
Conventional biography can preserve, as it 
does in Mr. Speaight’s hands, the tradition 
of a great personality; but everything else — 
Belloc’s unique English style, his historical 
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wisdom, his sense of economic and political 
fact — became merely spectacular attributes 
of the personality, and so inaccessible for use. 

What so locks him away from his biogra- 
pher as much as from us is chiefly the first 
World War, which his mind had not the 
power to cross. He was forty-four when it 
broke out; his emotions, his understanding 
were invested in a Europe which was swept 
away. After 1920 he lived in retrospect. The 
great luck of Eliot, Pound, Lewis, and the 
other men who have given our age its voice, 
was to be, at the time of the war, sufficiently 
mature to understand the civilization that 
was being consumed and sufficiently young 
to learn the next era’s language. In The 
Waste Land or The Cantos we have a simul- 
taneous vision of many civilizations, cat- 
alyzed by the experience of viewing pre-war 
and post-war Europe stereoscopically. An 
Auden was too young to master this way of 
seeing, a Belloc too old. Until 1914 Belloc 
wrote out of his sense of present reality; after 
1920 he elaborated his rhetorical vision of 
a former Europe and the Faith. “Even in 
France it is astonishing how few people he 
really knew”; he travelled tirelessly to look 
at the topography of battles long ago lost; 
he used “modern” solely as a term of abuse. 

Like many great twentieth-century 
writers in England, he was an alien: French 
by birth, Catholic by conviction and duty, a 
born historian to whom Oxford denied a fel- 
lowship, a born writer whom the necessity 
for earning money prevented from ever 
writing the books he wanted to write: “If 
they won’t buy one kind of book, then I 
write another.” He wrote some 150. The 
inimitable style is an outsider’s; its basis is 
the tireless, sardonic lucidity, parodied in the 
Cautionary Verses, of a man making crystal 
clear, to a public with which he has nothing 
in common except an exasperated apprecia- 
tion of its prejudices, complicated structures 
of fact and principle concerning which they 
have no inkling. Beyond recording Belloc’s 
own comment, that his style had “rhythm,” 
Mr. Speaight is insufficiently curious about 
that remarkable blend of a Gibbon’s syntax, 
a Rabelais’ copiousness, and a wholly per- 
sonal sense of the value of short English 
words: perhaps the most efficient expository 
prose in the language. It was not merely an 
instrument but a way of thinking; to under- 
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stand its variety and resources is to under- 
stand why Belloc still demands attention 
and to possess the unity of his multifarious 
books; and also to undertand what he was 
not able to do. Committed to so explicit a 
mode of presentation, he could not, like the 
Chinese historian Confucius praised, leave 
gaps for the things he didn’t know; hence 
the frequent, in late life automatic, re- 
course to generalization and rhetoric where 
detailed comprehension faltered; hence too, 
confounding his fine appreciation of human 
and historical complexity, the accretion of 
and reliance on what Mr. Speaight calls 
prejudices, that is, opinions too readily con- 
gealed. He has deterred serious study by 
writing on so many subjects; but the sub- 
jects converged in a mind to which the man- 
ner of his writing, much more readily than 
the events of his life, lends access. It was a 
first-class mind, backed by great resources of 
character; few men in modern times have 
been so spectacularly endowed. Yet it dissi- 
pated itself. It would be well worth a curious 
historian’s finding out why. And he would 
encounter, among the deliverances of that 
mind, a great deal of sharp and unac- 
knowledged truth. Hucu KENNER, 
Santa Barbara College 


The Gingerbread Age: A View of Victorian 
America, by JoHN MAass; pp. 212. Rine- 
hart: New York and Toronto, 1957, $7.95. 


THIs PICTORIAL EssAY with added editorial 
text views American architecture roughly 
from 1837 to 1876, the year of the Phila- 
delphia Centennial. Directing himself to a 
popular audience, the author, John Maass, 
pointedly claims no scholarly contribution. 
His gingerbread age, in fact, perpetuates the 
stock image of the period — one passionately 
preoccupied with ornamentation. Mr. Maass, 
nevertheless, has a point to get across: what 
has popularly been held to be imitative, 
awful, or at best quaintly ridiculous, is 
really original, exciting, and often possessed 
of a strange, bizarre fascination. Concerned 
with projecting his own tastes and interests, 
however, the author becomes a victim of his 
fancy. His ideas may be in the forefront of 
fashion, but not necessarily of Victorian 
studies. 

The period is presented as a world of 


styles, of varied, more or less exotic strains, 
but dominated in order by the Gothic, the 
Italianate, and the Mansardic, to each of 
which Mr. Maass gives a chapter. These 
labels, however, merely refer to sets of 
motifs which in this sequence mark the 
phases of an endless, cumulative variation 
and recombination of decorative forms. 
These decorative patterns interest him, par- 
ticularly the wood and cast iron designs of 
anonymous carpenters and builders which he 
feels are the most creative and original. The 
author argues with handsome illustrations 
ranging from coast to coast; some are rec- 
ognized landmarks and some are repetitious, 
but there are many new gems: for example, 
the Conservatory at the Botanical Gardens 
in San Francisco, a delicate, glazed cage of 
frosted Gothic. Not all subjects are placed 
in time. Some, one suspects, may not fall 
within the author’s period. Vernacular de- 
signs are not always as old as their style 
would have them. Mr. Maass sums up the 
character of the period in the word “ginger- 
bread,” which aptly describes the Gothic 
jigsaw scroll work that inspired it, but sits 
rather oddly on the piled stone orders of the 
Philadelphia City Hall. “Picturesque” might 
have served his purpose better. 

The builders’ embellishments, as Mr. 
Maass illustrates, were part of the period’s 
indiscriminate passion for the ornate, from 
whiskered faces to eye-batting typography. 
Thus he sees architecture essentially as dec- 
orative forms. He gives scant attention to 
plan, space, and structure, even though he 
rightly suggests that here the nineteenth 
century was as inventive as in its ornament. 
He ends with the Centennial, not because it 
marks a turning point in architectural de- 
sign, but because he does not care for the 
styling of later building. Queen Anne is 
fussy, Richardsonian Romanesque grim, and 
the classical designs of the “Beaux Arts 
crowd” given to “cheapjack” imitation, thus 
giving McKim, Meade, and White the 
brushoff. Mr. Maass prefers the fascinating 
licentiousness of the earlier period. Thus the 
jacket of his book features Samuel Sloan’s 
“Nutt’s Folly” in Natchez, an octagonal 
wedding-cake mansion of bracketed tiers 
topped by a Muslim dome; and a Steinberg 
cartoon provides him with his end piece. The 
author likes his buildings haunted by their 


past in the sharp light of the present. 
Certainly Mr. Maass’ book will add to 
the growing fashion for Victorian things. As 
a view of nineteenth-century America, how- 
ever, it tends to become a surrealist carica- 
ture of Matthew Digby Wyatt. Intriguing as 
this may be, there is another side of the pic- 
ture which Mr. Maass points out, then quietly 
passes by. Sandwiched among the ginger- 
bread is Roebling’s Brooklyn Bridge, labeled 
the “perfect symbol and crowning master- 
piece of Victorianism.” Along with the 
gingerbread frillery, there was some pretty 
solid stuff both before and after 1876. 
Ricuarp H. JANson, Mount Holyoke College 


The Romantic Survival: A Study in Poetic 
Evolution, by JoHn BayLey; pp. 231. Con- 
stable: London, 1957, 18s; Essential Books: 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey, $2.90. 


Mr. BAYLEY IS A NOVELIST as well as a Fel- 
low and Tutor of New College, Oxford, and 
reviewers of his novel noticed his “pleasant, 
reflective, philosophical turn of mind” and 
the “nimble, witty and humane” quality of 
his writing. The descriptions will do for this 
book too; Bayley very nicely catches what 
I might call the tone of the study or, even, 
“digs.” From time to time one feels that his 
book is a public and organized version of 
his commonplace book or of the incisive 
apercus which undergraduate essays have 
provoked from him. In these days of “critics’ 
poets” (the expression is Bayley’s) it is good 
to find a critic who approves criticism that 
rests on flair and experience, and who quite 
simply indicates that he doesn’t much care 
about the meaning of, for example, Blake’s 
“dark Satanic mills” but only whether the 
line is “enjoyable.” Bayley is probably right 
and certainly amusing when he says, “The 
idea of one true meaning is a cardinal point 
of analytic method which has its origin in 
the academic teaching of poetry: a critical 
severity is needed to control the vagaries of 
a vast new potential audience whose reac- 
tions, though they usually become docile, 
are often initially erratic.” I wish I could 
hear Bayley quoting the English tutor who 
said that the purpose of criticism should be 
“not the description of enjoyment but the 
analysis of meaning.” 

More than half of The Romantic Survival 
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is devoted to appreciations of the work of 
Yeats, Auden, and Dylan Thomas, which 
are intended to show how these poets used 
and added new life to the romantic tradi- 
tion. In the first part of the book, Bayley de- 
fines this tradition in a series of somewhat 
academic essays, notes, or causeries. The 
premise of his first chapter seems to be that 
contemporary romantics have failed to relate 
“the phenomena of the modern world” “to a 
profound and unified vision of human fate 
and the human soul,” apparently because 
they have been unable to invent a poetic 
form that is adequate to the romantic vision 
of envaluing the mechanical and scientific, 
of bridging the gap between subject and ob- 
ject, or of asserting the power of the imag- 
ination. Here he uses poetry, as the roman- 
tics often did, to stand for a quality possible 
in any discourse and indeed even a mode of 
experience that is anterior perhaps to thought 
and certainly to any form of discourse, in- 
cluding artistic. In his second chapter, how- 
ever, poetry also means all poems and ele- 
vated prose too. I do not think that these 
various meanings are ever sharply enough 
distinguished, and so Bayley’s argument is 
both elusive and inexact. Did any romantic 
critic think that poetry, in the sense only of 
all poems, was to restore human value to 
the world? 

Bayley suggests various reasons for 
poets having failed in the romantic quest. 
As the novel became more realistic, poems 
became more and more contemplative and 
exploratory, instead of narrative and dra- 
matic: poets “surrendered the province of 
human drama and conflict almost wholly” 
to the novel. Later, he seems to say in his 
fourth chapter, poets became wholly con- 
cerned with the exploration of their own 
minds. Then after the modern classical re- 
vival (Valéry, Hulme, Pound, Eliot), which 
rose directly from the romantic interest in 
the creative process, poets became preoc- 
cupied also with the techniques of expres- 
sion (rather than with larger ethical and 
moral subjects). Finally the influence of 
Keats tended “to dispossess the Romantic 
Imagination, to divorce it from philosophy 
and ideology, and to confine it to the world 
of action and sensation.” On the whole 
Bayley does provoke thought, as the saying 
goes, even though one is always aware that 
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his conclusions mostly follow from the con- 
comitance of facts rather than from the 
causal relationship he implies. His facts or 
judgments do not seem above question 
either. Wa W. Dovuc.as, 
Northwestern University 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Poems, edited with 
an introduction and notes by OswaLp 
Doucurty; pp. xxiv + 328. J. M. Dent: Lon- 
don, 1957, 18s. 


A NEW EDITION of Rossetti’s poems has been 
long overdue. Rossetti has held his place in 
the anthologies and there have been numer- 
ous studies of various aspects of his work, 
but aside from incomplete reprints there has 
been no full edition in England since 1911 
and only one or two in America. This new 
edition does not claim to be complete, but it 
contains all the poems published by Ros- 
setti in his three volumes, together with a 
selection of eight others from W. M. Ros- 
setti’s Collected Works, 1886, one more from 
his enlarged edition, The Works, 1911, and 
the comic ballad of “Jan van Hunks,” not 
hitherto included in any collective edition. 
(“Stratton Water,” mentioned in the Intro- 
duction, is omitted.) There is an Index of 
First Lines, followed by a Select Bibliogra- 
phy, very full for the scattered publications 
of the poet himself. The Notes are minimal: 
they consist of Rossetti’s own footnotes, a 
record of textual differences between the 
1870 (1872) and the 1881 ersions, a few 
necessitated by the editor’s rearrangement of 
the poems, and one or two which may be 
called interpretative. 

Professor Doughty’s arrangement of the 
poems is unusual, and as explained in his 
Preface is meant to “show the method and 
sequence of their publication.” There is first 
a reprint of Poems, 1870. This has the ad- 
vantage of giving the reader Rossetti’s first 
volume of original poems as they first ap- 
peared; but the advantage is more than off- 
set by the separation of the sonnets of “The 
House of Life” into two groups, a hundred 
pages apart, so that one cannot read Ros- 
setti’s most important work as he meant it 
to be read. This sonnet sequence may not 
be a thoroughly integrated unity, but it has 
a general movement from happy first love, 
to separation, and to a tragic second love; 


and it is a pity to see this movement broken 
in two. For the rest, the order of the other 
sonnets, the lyrics, and the ballads does not 
greatly matter — unless one were bold enough 
to arrange them chronologically. 

Professor Doughty’s Introduction of ten 
pages is in three sections. The first is bio- 
graphical; the second and longest is a critique 
of the poetry; the third is on Rossetti’s repu- 
tation. On the whole, the Introduction is 
spare and concise to the point of being some- 
times difficult; and it is not likely to inspire 
enthusiasm for the poems it introduces. But 
it is eminently just and clear in its apprecia- 
tion of Rossetti’s peculiar blend of decora- 
tive realistic imagery, dreamy medievalism, 
and quasi-religious mysticism. For interpre- 
tation in the larger sense, the reader has 
Doughty’s distinguished, full-length biogra- 
phy, published in 1949: A Victorian Roman- 
tic: Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

P. F. Baum, Duke University 


The Great Cricketer, by A. A. THonison; 
pp. 224. Robert Hale: London, 1957, 16s. 


To FEW, IF ANY, Englishmen of the last 
hundred years can the adjective “legendary” 
be so justly applied as to Dr. W. G. Grace, 
the giant, bearded, “champion” of cricket, a 
(or rather, the) late-Victorian John Bull, 
whose typical vein of “genial rascality” is 
now recognised in his adoption as the patron 
saint of “Gamesmanship.” Indeed, his phe- 
nomenal physique and appearance, as de- 
picted in indistinct Victorian photographs, 
and his fantastic batting records (for ex- 
ample, 400 not out against 22 of Grimsby, 
all fielding, in 1876) arduously test the imag- 
ination and sense of reality. Perhaps an 
open-minded ignoramus, hearing for the first 
time the stories of “W.G.” and his con- 
temporary, Sherlock Holmes — so different in 
interests and appearance — might well be ex- 
cused for wondering which was fact and 
which was fiction. Mr. Thomson gives a 
full, accurate and enthusiastic account for 
cricket lovers of today, without venturing far 
into any subtleties as to the social back- 
ground of “W.G.”’s career. 

This career might afford a delightful and 
instructive perspective from which to explore 
various aspects of late-Victorian social his- 
tory, and the then ubiquitous, and not un- 


successful, upper-class English amateur. 
The wave, the crest of which “W.G.” rode, 
seems to have had among its formative com- 
ponents a slight but perceptible expansion of 
leisure for the masses, and the growth of 
cheap communications and a popular press, 
all making for a mass interest in national 
sports and the emergence of their champions 
as national figures. On the other hand, there 
was the existence of a leisured, prosperous, 
easy-living upper and professional stratum, 
able to devote a large part, but not all, of 
their energies and ambitions to sporting 
prowess. Such world shrines as Lord’s, Wim- 
bledon and Henley are among their legacies. 
They were amateurs not merely in the tech- 
nical financial sense — “W.G.” was not a very 
pure amateur in this sense — but in the sense 
that they had time for other interests and 
attainments. “W.G.,” while for many de- 
cades the undisputed champion of a great 
national sport, carried on at the same time 
an extensive medical practice in the poorer 
parts of Bristol. Competition and sophisti- 
cation had not yet developed to the extent 
that a champion of a national sport over 
several decades had to concentrate on this 
single sport as a full time specialism, 
whether, technically, he was paid to do so 
or not. 

It is a favourite theme of the doyen of 
cricket writers, Neville Cardus, that the de- 
velopment of the great English national 
game has closely reflected the social changes 
of the last hundred years. Those who are as 
interested in the social changes as in cricket 
might with interest investigate this correla- 
tion from their stand-points too. 

T. W. Hurcnison, 
University of Birmingham 


The English University Novel, by MortmmEa 
R. Proctor; pp. xii + 228, University of 
California Press: Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1957, $4.50 (cloth), $3.50 (paper). 


It 1s piFFICULT, Mr. Proctor concedes, to de- 
fine the university novel more exactly than 
as one “mainly, or in large part, devoted to 
university life.” He lists some 175 works, 
from Tom Jones to Anglo-Saxon Attitudes; 
he states that “approximately 85 per cent” 
have to do with Oxford and that “an over- 
whelming proportion” came out during the 
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reign of Victoria. His purpose is to show de- 
velopment “from an initial stage of crude- 
ness and vulgarity, through a middle period 
in which humor and the doctrines of uni- 
versity reform were strangely mingled, to the 
final achievement of a serious and mature 
statement of the very nature of university 
education.” The Adventures of Oxymel Clas- 
sic, Esq. (1768) is “probably the earliest 
approach to a university novel”; Sinister 
Street (1913-14), “the first penetrating and 
comprehensive attempt in literature to evalu- 
ate the profoundly significant effects of uni- 
versity life upon the undergraduate.” The 
university novel, Mr. Proctor concludes, sup- 
plies valuable records of university condi- 
tions; it deserves attention above all for hav- 
ing come to terms with ideas disseminated 
by Newman and Arnold. 

Mr. Proctor has enjoyed access to two 
collections of Oxford novels, including Fal- 
coner Madan’s, now at Yale; he has consulted 
some books and articles about Oxford and 
Cambridge; he has produced a readable, un- 
surprising account of his chosen subject. 
The book will divert university people, but 
as a study it has limits. Time and again, 
one hopes to look beyond the blurred 
boundaries indicated by the title, to come on 
intimations that Mr. Proctor has seen more 
than he says. This is not to suggest, for in- 
stance, full scholarly treatment for the 
“rowdy” novels, nor mellower judgment on 
Julian Home (though Dean Farrar has had 
a very severe flogging by now), nor revision 
of the statement that Oxford novelists neg- 
lected Wilde and the aesthetes. It is simply 
to remember that Egan and the Cruikshanks 
created in Bob Logic an Oxonian more re- 
nowned than Oxymel, that there is a life of 
Farrar, and that in Aristophanes at Oxford 
(1894) — which happens not to be a novel — 
three Oxford men did express an attitude 
toward aestheticism. As for “university 
novels,” Cambridge would surely propose a 
few additions to the list. 

Davin ALLAN ROBERTSON, Jr., 
Barnard College 


Victoria, Albert and Mrs. Stevenson, edited 
by Epwarp Boykin; pp. x + 309. Rinehart: 
New York, 1957, $5.00. 


Satire Cotes STEVENSON was a Virginian 
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of inexhaustible charm and energy who, as 
wife and helpmate of the American minister 
to the Court of St. James, wrote at least two 
hundred and fifty letters from Great Britain 
between June 1836 and February 1841 to 
her family and her intimate friends. The 
present volume, edited with a general audi- 
ence in mind, offers students of Victoriana 
a lively selection of some thirty-nine from 
the nearly two hundred preserved in the 
Manuscript Department of Duke University. 
Throughout their stay in England the 
Stevensons enjoyed wide popularity in high 
official and social circles which the flattering 
attentions of the Court did nothing to di- 
minish, and these letters contain many 
descriptions of visits to Great Houses empha- 
sizing the affluence and ease of living there 
as compared with the rather cribbed gentility 
of the writer’s native scene. Living in Britain 
also enabled Mrs. Stevenson to make several 
literary pilgrimages. Her description of 
Wordsworth at his home near Rydal Water 
demonstrates the quality of her writing, 
which perforce was always hurried: “He has 
lost all his teeth which gives to his mouth a 
tremulous motion when he talks, his fore- 
head is the only feature of his face which 
bespeaks the poet or the philosopher, high 
lofty & commanding, with a few scattered 
grey hairs, it indicates the highest order of 
intellect, but there is nothing in his counte- 
nance which betrays the profound feeling 
which pervades his poetry.” 

The shrewdness which tempered Mrs. 
Stevenson’s enthusiasms is also shown in her 
comment on the house of the “immortal” 
Scott at Abbotsford which she found to be 
full of “Nicknaccories.” She wonders “how 
the mind of so great a man could be so en- 
grossed by such insignificant things & how 
he could have devoted so much time & 
wasted so much money in the erection of a 
building which has so little taste or con- 
venience to recommend it.” 

There is little new historically in her en- 
tertaining descriptions of the activities of the 
“sweet and innocent” Victoria and her Con- 
sort, though her impressions of monarchy 
seen more or less intimately and her occa- 
sional talks with Baroness Lehzen have their 
interest. What is striking is that Mrs. Steven- 
son herself exemplifies many of the qualities 
readily associated with the term Victorian. 
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Determinedly pious, she is ever ready to ex- 
press an elevated sentiment, particularly 
when earnestly trying to convince some of 
her carping Old Dominion kin that living 
amid England’s aristocracy need not be 
equated with living in sin. (However, she 
quotes with apparent approval advice offered 
her by the Earl of Clarendon that as a 
stranger she had “nothing to do with private 
scandals, it was sufficient . . . that the persons 
were visited and received.” ) She abhors idle- 
ness, tends to idealize Mr. Stevenson and, 
though not prudish, carefully observes every 
propriety, the exciting news of the Queen’s 
first pregnancy being delicately conveyed to 
her sister-in-law by the statement “she is, as 
Ladies wish to be, who love their Lords.” 
Many will be grateful for the opportunity 
to meet this gifted observer of the early Vic- 
torian scene, though they may not appreciate 
the vulgar familiarity of the title given this 
collection — Mr. Boykin, kindly notel 
GeorceE Curry, University of South Carolina 


Henry Brougham, by Frances Hawes; pp. 
326. Jonathan Cape: London, 1957, 25s. 


Mrs. Hawes’ Book does not fall into any 
very recognisable category, and it would be 
easy to review it unjustly. It may reasonably 
be expected that the writer of an historical 
biography, especially of a well-known per- 
sonality such as Brougham, should at least 
either add fresh evidence to our existing 
knowledge, or offer a new or more arresting 
interpretation of the known facts. Mrs. 
Hawes clearly does not claim to do the first 
of these. Her one new source, the diary of 
Mrs. Brougham, has been of little or no 
value. It is by the second criterion that the 
book must be judged. Its sub-title is “a 
nineteenth-century portrait,” and it is as a 
sketch of an interesting and historically im- 
portant character that it is put forward. But 
the sketch does not in fact vary to any great 
extent from the established figure of Broug- 
ham that emerges in contemporary accounts 
or subsequent historical writings. There is 
little here that could not be gathered, for 
example, from Professor Aspinall’s much 
more carefully documented Lord Brougham 
and the Whig Party, to which Mrs. Hawes 


acknowledges her indebtedness in generous 
terms. 

It is then within very considerable limits 
that the book must be assessed. Obviously 
Mrs. Hawes was fascinated by her subject 
and enjoyed writing the book; and in part 
that infection of enthusiasm is conveyed to 
the reader. But her approach is too subjec- 
tive and too much conditioned by emotion. 
Though Brougham’s defects and duplicities 
are mentioned, it is done, so to speak, sotto 
voce, while his talents and virtues are pro- 
claimed aloud. The question is one not of 
factual inaccuracy, but of balance and em- 
phasis in the portrait; and it is an important 
one since the whole problem of Brougham’s 
character lies in the remarkable intermingling 
of different and jarring qualities. Had Mrs. 
Hawes sacrificed some of her background 
narrative to explore these psychological com- 
plexities with a firmer and more incisive pen, 
the value of her book would have been 
much greater. As it is, we are given a 
slightly old-fashioned, and occasionally in- 
accurate, account of early nineteenth-century 
politics, tinged by the slightly incredulous 
tone of an educated, liberal, twentieth- 
century American mind surveying British so- 
ciety a hundred and fifty years ago. This 
is not surprising, since to draw in the back- 
ground of an historical career with a sure 
and percipient eye needs not merely tech- 
nique but a depth of knowledge that goes 
far beyond what is involved in the literary 
preparation of any one biography. But the 
important thing after all is the portrait of 
Brougham. Mrs. Hawes’ book is readable 
and will be read by many, it is to be hoped, 
who previously knew little of that extraerdi- 
nary person. But in the end one is left with 
perhaps the ungrateful feeling that Broug- 
ham remains as much an enigma to Mrs. 
Hawes as to anyone else. N. Gasn, 
University of St. Andrews 


The Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore, by 
J. C. Rem; pp. viii + 358. Macmillan: New 
York, 1957, $7.00; Routledge and K. Paul: 
London, 1957, 355. 

Coventry Patmore, by E. J. OLIvER; pp. 211. 
Sheed and Ward: New York, 1956, $4.00; 
London, 1956, 12s. 6d. 
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THE SHIFTING ESTIMATES OF PATMORE which 
have prevailed since his lifetime, as well as 
the accumulation of further biographical and 
critical materials, make opportune a reas- 
sessment of the man and his work. Mr. J. C. 
Reid has essayed this task in thorough-going 
fashion. He has studied the entire body of 
Patmore’s published writings, has examined 
manuscripts, including the poet’s annota- 
tions of his books, and has reviewed the 
work of biographers and critics. 

In the first major section of his treat- 
ment, Mr. Reid investigates personal and 
literary influences on Patmore’s thought, 
among the latter especially Aristotle, Emer- 
son, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Swedenborg, 
and Catholic theologians and mystics. He 
then discusses Patmore’s leading ideas: his 
concepts of intuition, of law and limitation, 
of the sacramental character of Nature — 
above all, his concept that human life di- 
rectly and the universe analogically must be 
understood in terms of sexual opposition and 
correspondence. 

After this detailed study of Patmore’s 
mind, Mr. Reid turns to his writing. He first 
considers the prose, represented chiefly by 
about two hundred periodical articles, half 
of. them never collected, on literature, ar- 
chitecture, and politics. Patmore’s prose he 
finds “readable, energetic, and free from 
affectation” — at its best worthy of a revival of 
interest. 

The culminating and most valuable sec- 
tion of the study is concerned with “De- 
velopment and Achievement in Patmore’s 
Poetry.” Against the long-prevalent notion 
that Patmore somehow changed from a poet 
of “album-verses and tea-table gossip” to a 
poet of erotic mysticism, Mr. Reid, as he has 
argued for the essential unity of Patmore’s 
thought, now argues for the essential unity 
of his art — fer a natural development from 
The Angel in the House to The Unknown 
Eros. The analysis of inner unity in the 
latter work is of particular interest; reject- 
ing the view that it is a mere “miscellany,” 
Mr. Reid sees it as “a coherent organic 
whole with a gradually unfolding theme.” 
His final judgment on Patmore is that if “he 
cannot be ranked in the first flight of Vic- 
torian poets, he is surely at the top of the 
second class.” 

A thorough, accurate, and reasonably ob- 
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jective treatment, rather than a brilliant or 
strikingly original one, The Mind and Art 
of Coventry Patmore is undoubtedly a land- 
mark in the study of the poet. The careful 
and comprehensive bibliography should be 
serviceable to all future investigators. 

In his brief Coventry Patmore, Mr. E. J. 
Oliver attempts to combine a biography of 
Patmore with a critical estimate of his 
poetry and prose; considerable space is also 
given to the poet’s background and con- 
temporaries. The treatment is anecdotal and 
discursive, with some degree of moralizing 
and special pleading. Mr. Oliver does not add 
materially to our understanding of Patmore’s 
life, and his comments on Patmore’s writings 
can hardly be regarded as integrated and 
penetrating criticism. The book may have 
some value as an introduction to Patmore for 
the general reader, but it will probably not 
interest anyone who is acquainted with the 
studies on which it is based. 

Joun E. Keatinc, University of Notre Dame 


Edward Martyn and the Irish Theatre, by 
MaAnie-THERESE CourTNEY; pp. 183. 
Vantage Press: New York, 1955, $3.00. 


IN SKILLFULLY EXPLORING Edward Martyn’s 
strange personality as reflected in his own 
writing and in George Moore’s malicious por- 
traits, Sister Marie-Thérése Courtney coun- 
teracts both Denis Gwynn’s fantasy that 
Martyn was the real leader of the Irish 
Literary Revival and the injustice done him 
by the cryptic reference in the official Irish 
guidebook as merely “a wealthy County Gal- 
way landowner” who endowed the Palestrina 
choir of the Pro-Cathedral. But she indulges 
in some fantasy herself when she states that 
his “experience of continental drama was 
valuable to his colleagues” in founding the 
Irish Literary Theatre; this experience con- 
sisted of reading Ibsen and having plays 
rejected by London managers. She also 
claims that if he had not withdrawn his in- 
fluence from the movement, “all Ireland 
might have walked the stage” of the Abbey 
Theatre and not just the stage-Irishman of 
Synge and O’Casey. “That remark,” as Mrs. 
Gogan would say, “requires a little considher- 
ation.” Davin H. Greene, 
New York University 
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LYTTON STRACHEY: HIS MIND AND ART 
by Cuartes RicHarp SANDERS 


An exploration of the values and philosophy of life that provided the bases of 
Lytton Strachey’s influential opinions and character judgments. The author as- 
says throughout the Bloomsbury way of life and conception of art. Numerous 
illustrations. $6.00 


THE TRAGEDY OF MANNERS 
by Freperick C, Crews 


Mr. Crews sees the moving force behind Henry James’s later novels as dramatic 
conflict rather than an endorsement of a single point of view. He examines The 
Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dove, and The Golden Bowl, and, in focusing 
his attention on the characters themselves, attempts to define the issues under- 
lying their conflicting interests. ; $3.00 


at your bookseller 
Vale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut 


GOLDWIN SMITH: 


Victorian Liberal 


ELISABETH WALLACE 


Goldwin Smith, a reformer, prolific journalist and early 
prophet of the British Commonwealth, was one of the first ad- 
vocates of English-speaking union. Born and bred in England, 
| domiciled for many years in Canada, and a frequent visitor to the 

United States, he had numerous friends in all three countries. 
Here is a brilliant and authoritative biography of this distin- 
guished man of letters, drawn from research in the large collec- 
tion of papers at Cornell University and from many little-known 
sources in Canada and Britain. $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
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. The London workman who pointed in awe to Sir Walter Scott 
crossing the street, 


. The old charwoman who never missed her landlord’s weekly 
reading of the latest installment of Dombey and Son, 


. The Covent Garden inebriate who plucked at Tennyson’s sleeve 
and swore future sobriety if the great man would shake his hand— 


all were part of an emerging mass reading public, described by 
Richard D. Altick as one of the great social phenomena of nineteenth- 


century England in 


The English Common Reader 
A Social History of the Mass Reading Public 
1800-1900 


Here is the story of the common reader, nameless but exceedingly 
numerous—how he came into being and why, and what his fortunes 
were in an age of profound social change. Using the experiences of 
nineteenth-century England as a case study, the author identifies some 
of the forces which are influential in determining mass reading habits 
and draws serious implications for mass communications and demo- 
cratic culture today. “He deserves our gratitude both as scholars and 
as readers, for I do not see how such a book could be made more in- 
teresting . . .” EDWARD WAGENKNECHT, The Boston Sunday Herald. 


$6.00 
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Two new books of interest to students of the Victorian age 


Italy and the English Romantics 


By C. P. BRAND 


Dr Brand traces the growth and decline of the social fashion which made Italy 
the goal of so many cultured Englishmen. He examines in particular the extent and 
significance of Italy’s fascination for the English Romantic writers, and traces the 
effects of the fashion in music, painting, architecture and in political affairs. It is 
an attempt to assess the contribution of Italy to English life and culture at a time 
when the interest in that country was at its highest point since the Renaissance. 
About $6.50 


Wordsworth’s Cambridge Education 


By BEN ROSS SCHNEIDER, JR. 
Professor Schneider examines the Cambridge curriculum and the worldview (domi- 
nated by Newton) of Cambridge thinkers. He shows how the books Wordsworth 
must have read would have affected him, explains the examination system, traces 
the careers of a number of original and rebellious men who like Wordsworth re- 
jected the religious and political uniformity of that time and place. In so doing, 
he shows the circumstances of Wordsworth’s life as well as certain central features 
of eighteenth-century intellectual and social life. Coming early 1958. About $6.50 


Orders may be placed through your local bookstore 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 EAST 57TH STREET * NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON : SEATTLE 5, WASHINGTON 
* 

The MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, with nearly eighteen years of 
publishing behind it, salutes the advent of VICTORIAN STUDIES. Its pro- 
gram should attract the interest of both reader and writer. We wish the 
journal a prosperous long life. 


The MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY will continue to offer hospitality 
to scholarly articles on a wide range of period and subject matter within 
the English, Romance, and Germanic languages. We ask that contributors 
be reasonable in the use of space and require the text of their articles to 
be written in English. However, quotations may appear in the language 
of the original. Book reviews will conclude each issue as heretofore. 


EDWARD G. COX 
Managing Editor 
Subscription price: $4.00 a year 
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MAY WE — modestly — call to your attention 
the leading article in the 18 October number 
of TLS? 

The Times discusses the history of our 
period’s reputation from the “monumental 
masonry of traditional Victorian biography,” 
through the “slum clearance” set in action by 
Strachey’s famous preface, to “the reappear- 
ance on our shelves of the tubby two-volume 
biography.” In fact (as we hope the flow of 
manuscripts into this office will continue to 
show) “the Victorian age is now in the high 
noon of its ascendancy.” Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the Times, “Great Britain has 
undertaken to lend-lease to the United States 
the Victorian Age in its entirety.” 

VS is cited as a direct outcome of this 
lend-lease: an instance of “interpenetration 
of two cultures” representing a “transaction 
of quite exceptional value.” Subscribers (and 
even non-subscribing readers, we suppose ) 
can take to themselves the Times’ extraordi- 
nary congratulation: “those concerned have 
every right to see themselves as engaged in 
an enterprise at least as novel as that which 
has set a man-made moon revolving about 
the face of the earth.” 


THE ADVISORY BOARD of Victorian Studies is 
made up of scholars from many disciplines. 
Some time ago we asked our advisers for com- 
ments on the helpfulness of an interdiscipli- 
nary journal to their particular fields. The 
replies were so cogent that we think they 
should be shared with readers of VS. From 
time to time we shall include them in this 
section. 

T. S. R. Boase, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, sends the following “random re- 
flections”: “In the Victorian period the study 
of the visual arts, particularly in the first half 
of the reign, seems to me to require an even 
closer contact with other disciplines than is 
generally needed. In the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury there was an unusual stress on content, 
much of it content of a contemporary nature. 
There is also one of those sudden swings in 
mood, between the full-blooded Regency 
period and the tensions of the forties, with 
famine, Chartism, and cholera looming large 
to the more thoughtful members of the com- 
munity. These tensions lie behind Pre- 
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Raphaelitism as much as do the poems of 
Keats and Tennyson. Pugin’s passion for the 
Christian style is linked with the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, and the vigour of Butter- 
field’s and Street’s architecture with the early 
years of the Oxford Movement. The Great 
Exhibition raised problems as to the place of 
art in the community which have not yet been 
solved, just as the Crystal Palace itself opened 
a new era of construction. It is significant that 
both Ruskin and Morris turned from art to 
social reform, and it was an inevitable reac- 
tion against didactic use of art that led Pater 
in 1873 to proclaim that experience itself, not 
the fruits of experience, was the aim of life. 
The aestheticism of the second half of the 
reign is an escape from the overcharged pur- 
posefulness of the first, and if its links with 
other branches of life are intentionally fewer, 
this is itself a historical phenomenon.” 

It may be safe to assume that readers of 
VS believe in “the coordination of the aca- 
demic disciplines” as described in our Prefa- 
tory Note to the first number, but what one 
calls, for want of a better phrase, the “inter- 
disciplinary approach” is so important to VS 
that we will take other occasions to preach it. 
Any remarks (cited or created) along the 
lines of President Boase’s will get our spirited 
attention. 


IN 1959, in collaboration with the Darwin An- 
niversary Committee, Victorian Studies will 
publish a special number on the occasion of 
the centenary of the Origin of Species. We are 
not yet sure how we are going to handle it; 
if you have suggestions, please send them 
along. We would also welcome other ideas 
for special numbers. 


IN yANuARY the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties will be held on the Indiana University 
campus. We hope that Victorians in attend- 
ance will visit our office (room 43 in the Li- 
brary) if they have time. 


THE SECOND Conference of Editors of Learned 
Journals was attended by two of the editors 
of Victorian Studies. The Conference, held at 
Menasha, Wisconsin, with the George Banta 
Printing Company as hosts, was intended “to 
provide opportunity in an informal gathering 
for the trading of ideas and experiences relat- 
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ing to the editing of learned journals.” What 
should be printed and how much it would 
cost were the major topics of discussion. We 
promised to help with one minor but irritating 
problem by pointing out in these columns that 
all prospective contributors to this (or any 
other ) journal should, unless asked otherwise, 
double-space all copy and have footnotes — 
double-spaced, of course — typed together at 
the end of the article. This may sound trivial, 
but the result would be a real saving of time, 
trouble, and, therefore, money. 


A GLANCE at the “Facts of Journal Publish- 
ing” in the “For Members Only” section of 


the September PMLA will show how impor- 
tant library subscriptions are to the life of 
scholarly journals. Have you asked the library 
at your institution to subscribe to VS? 


WE ARE PLEASED to add to the list of acknowl- 
edgements in the first issue the name of Dr. 
G. F. A. Best of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
whom we thank for the patient alacrity which 
he has devoted to solving British problems 
for us. 


A REMINDER: we invite comments, queries, 
requests for aid, or other miscellany appro- 
priate to this section. 


JEROME BEATY, Instructor in English, Univer- 
sity of Washington. Author of several articles 
on George Eliot. At present continuing work 
on George Eliot’s novels and other nineteenth- 
century fiction. 


JONATHAN BIsHoP, Instructor in English at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Has written on C. M. Doughty and is now 
concerned with nineteenth-century autobio- 
graphical writing. 


J. F. C. HARRISON, Lecturer in the Department 
of Adult Education and Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of Leeds, spending this year in the 
History Department at the University of Wis- 
consin. Author of Social Reform in Victorian 


Leeds and A History of the Working Men’s 
College, 1854-1954. At present working on a 
history of the adult education movement in 
England. 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES of Harvard Univer- 
sity and FRANCIS E. MINEKA of Cornell Uni- 
versity are members of the Advisory Board of 
Victorian Studies. 


WILLIAM WHITE, Acting Chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Wayne State Uni- 
versity. Editor (with Charles E. Feinberg) of 
the Walt Whitman Newsletter, a contributor 
to the current Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature: Supplement, and author 
of articles, books, and reviews on English and 
American literature. 
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VicTorIAN StuprEs encourages contributors always to state or clearly imply the relevance of their 
work not just to a b pay mn branch of knowledge but to the whole Victorian age. Such a statement 
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or implication nee 


not involve a concession in depth or detail, but it does require a deliberate at- 


tempt to “place” the article in its Victorian context and so to give a clear sense of its likely signifi- 


cance to a given reader of VICTORIAN STUDIES. 
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